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ABSTRACT v : o ^ * . . 

This report presents the_ findings of research 
c6hducted_at_10 public sites during the Alternate Media \ 
Center/WETA-TV teletext trial . in WashingtOJt^ D.C, from Jun* 1981 to 
July 1982, in which two di ffereht services were tested using Telidqn 
technology. The first, which is char^gterized as a^smaii electronic 

liewspapiBr^ placed more emphasis on timely "hard" information; the 

second, characterized as a small electrqnic_feature magazine^ pia 
greater emphasis on design, and. a stylized^rese 

content. A* discussion of teietext^sers and behaviors .at the public 
sites includes teletext user, characteristics^^ length of viewing 
sessions , user difficulties^ quantitative jdata , reception problems 
and user trouble^ and quail tative observations, information oh 
content selections -includes gross statistics, selection of indexes , 
and content frames, popularity of topic groups, selection rating -of ^ 
topic groups^ most popular frames, changes in use over time, < and \ 
updating and frequency of use. A section on user evaluations of the 
teletex service examines general reactions to the service, 
attractiveness of public site terminals, willingness to pay^ and 
iiiformatibn ^ahts. Final sect iohls address social ihtefration, 
terminals in^publib 16c?itibns , costs/pricing in public location$, 
system issues, system features and ;.teletext standards, and tel'etext 
and public broadcasting. Appendices contain information on service . 
.content and supplementary tables related to teletext us<grs, 'content 
selections, and user evaluations. (LMM) 
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4. * 

SUMMARY* 

- — ■— - — — ^ 



This report presents the findings of one cbnpbrtent in a 
teletext fielcl trial conducted by the i^lternate Media Center/ . 
working in collaboration with WETA TV. The trial was Ipcatert * ; 
in Washington, p.C, and rnpioyed Telidbn jctf\3chnology • It ran 
from June 1981 through July ^1982. Decoder'^ ajid TV sets were 
• placed in 40 hones and ib**pubiic locations ; - The resrults of_ 
the public site research are de^ciribed here. They aire based 
upon^a meter^ecord of more than 12^013(3 user sessions.; on-site 
observation "and notation of 239 user sessions; a survey^o*f 235 
teletext users^ and qualitative findings' during 173 houts of 
on-site ethnographic jrecording^ ^ ^ 

In general, the "findings of the public .site research are 
very positive. They suggest that people liked teletcsxt and : 
found it a useful service in public^locatiohs . . in addition, a 
majority of survey respondents indicated a willingness to • . 

^ purchase a ^eietext equipped TV in order to receive the service / 
at home. At' the ^ame time, the study uncovered a 'niirnbef?: of , . - / 
problems associated with the keypad design, software architecture, 
and slow access to frames of information i - 

Teletext users were predominantly male. Further, those 
under 30 years-of age used teletext more frequently than o^ldeir ' ^ 
citizens • V -The service was used^equally by Blacks and Whites. ^ 

viewing sessions v/ere reidtlvely short. Ah "average session • 
lasted 4 minutes^ 21 seconds. However, 613% of viewing sessions^ 
were 3 minutes or less. ^ ^ 

During the' triai, an average of 26 people used teletext per 
day, at each site^ This represents a broad range in usage, from 
under 10 individuals per day at some locations to over ?0^per day 
at others.^ A typical viewing session .consisted of * 8 , frame .ac 

TVo teletext services were tested during- the trial. The. 
first ocrvice^ from iJune - December 1981, may be characterized as., 
a small electronic newspaper. The most popular informa^tibn 
categories were Nev7S , Entertainment, Sports and Weather. Popular 
frames included the lead news story, a spqrtsquiz, horoscopes > 
loc.ii and 3-Day weather forecasts, and mbvie listings. The second 
service, frbm January - July 1982, may be characterized as a 
rnaii electrbnic' feature magazine . The most pbpular inf^^rmation 
categbrins were Games, Weather, Goimnuhity & Cultural Events , and 
Business Analysis. Pc^ular. frames' inclucied electronic art, 'a ' . 

ski report, locajL weather,, logic puzzle, job- listings , 'and chess 

problems. ...^ * _ 

• The first service, emphasizing timely -^'Hard" Thformatibn^appears /- 
to have had strong general appeal. The second service > emphasizing 
a stylized presentation of •'sbfter*' content > appears to have had 
"somewhat less appeal to middle age males. However, it had strong, 

^ ■ • . \ 
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appeal to fecetiagers% women and Blacks. . 

Survey respondents^ indicated that tHey li^.ed the service, 
particularly the graphics. ITowivef / they 'found ' the waiting time 
for frames (averaging 6-7 seconds when the questionnaire wan 
distributed) uhacceptably long. Eighty, percent indicated that 
they would, use a public teletext service- if it were available oh 
a permanent basis, an''' 531; indicated th^t they^vTould choose a 
teletext equipped TV (at a premium of $^ 200 over the hdrmal cost 
of a TV) when they ent'^^red . the market for a hew* T^7. Willingness 
to pay was higher among heavy TV viewers; those* who have already 
ptsrchased a new piece of technology (e.g. a video game); light/f 
moderate >yeaderS' of newspapers : and rndgazini^s ; Blacks ; . blue collar 
workers; and households v/ith an incbrte of 10-^20K per year. 

TJhen asked what types of information services thej^ wanted 
most from a teletext service, ^respopdents .frequently indicated: 
Hews; Entertainment and Lists oZ Events; t^'c^ather;. Games; Sports;: 
and Btisiness Information. ' ^ _ 

Direct pbservatioRs at the sites revealed that many people 
had difficulty in understanding how to use the 'tcletesxt service, 
/^.ge was an iinpoftant element which appeared. to influence user 
facility ■ with 1>6letext. Those betv/eoti 10--30 demonstrated a 
facility x^ith keypads which was largely . absent from those over. 
50 years^of age. _Ih -addition , the public site observations 
staggested a need for secure TVs which users cannot touch; large 
keypads and keys i arid a, simple*, linear organization d£_frames. 

rt-^is argued \in this Report, that the public site findings 
provide support for continued teletext a'Stivities by public 
broadcasting^ including terminals in public locations". While 
many citiz^ens will require assistance ''in learning how i.feq use 
keypad^; and electronic text on a TV^, screen , the^e appears to be. 
a strdng potential audience .for telfetext services. 
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1. T-OTJtdDucrir)ja 

This rbpori presents the findings of research cohductect at 
public sites during the Alternatq Vedia Cf nt^^r/WETA teletext 
trial in Washington. D.e. The teletext trial ran from June 1981 
through July 1982.^ The teletext trial employed Telidon technology 
and etruipmont supplied by Norpak Ltd. and Clectrohome Lt" , with 
host computer support from Digital Equipmen'it pbrporatiori . 

Decoders were located in 4G homes, 10 public locationa, and 

a fci^; demonstration sites (wi>ica were not roiatcd to the research) . 

1 ^ __ _ _ 

This report treats the public site reeearch only. The public 

teletext sites consisted of 2 office buildings, 2 comnfUnity 

centers, 2 libraries > 2 museums, and 2 schools (1 college and 1^ 

high school) . The •fepecific location of- the teletext TV within 

each building varied from site to site. However; in most instances • 

it was located in a lobby or exhibit area. 

During the trial, two distinct services were tested. From 
Jvahe 1981 through December 19 81 a service with approximately 
120 frames was offered. it Contained news, sports scores, 
business information, weather, entertainment^ library events and 
consumer information. Th6 service had a cycle time of approximately 
20-25 seconds, using 4 lines of* the vertical blankisg interval. 

In January 1982, a second ^service was begun. it continued 
through July 19 82. The new service cbntaihed^ 66-7 0. frames in a 

. - - ^ . 

1. When the trial ended , U'ETA assumed responsibility for^the 

equipment and staff, and has continued to provide a v. teletext 

service. ' 



12-1*1 Gcconu cycle, usini^r' 4 linos of thd vertical blanking 
intorval. Content, in the nov; service included games > electronic 
art, connunit'-- events / financial analysis ^ Veathbr ahd consumer 
information. Tor the reader who has not seen the tvo sdrvic'fe^, 
a crude analogy may help, to describe then. The first service 
represented a small electronic nev^spaper. The second service' 

ropror Titcd <X small electronic feature magazine. -The first 

- - _ ^ - __ - . — t _ - -■■ 
service placed more emp^hasis upon timely '.'hard" informatioh. The 

second service placed' greater emphasis upon do?;ign and a styiizeS 

procentation of "soft" content. 

- .^jt ■ - - - ' _ _ . __ _ . 

Our study of the public teletext: sites ha^ four components: 

' < 

m Recorded data from__a meter vrhich wab attached _ to each 
decoder at t^he public sites. _The meter recordedjeach 
frame accessed and the time of day for each accels. 
Throughout the trial.^ x%'e^recorded over 12 > 000 user , 
sessions and more than 100,000 individual frame acccoses. 

• A cuestiorinaire which vas filled out by 235 respondents. 
Each of. these individuals had used the teletext service . 
60% wore occasional or frequent users, v/hile 40% had 
used teletext for the first time/ prior to answering 
the questionnaire . 

m Systematic observation of 239 urer sessions.. We recorded 
the age group, sex^ and raceof users as well as the 
length of sessions ^ time of day^ and incidents of 
difficulty in using the teletext service. We also 
developed a derndgiraphic map of those who passed near 
the telGte::t TV in order to compare the characteristics 
of people who actually used* teletext with those of people 
X who had the oopdrtunitv to use it. 



Qualitative observacions^^nd di.c?cussions with uso;ts. Our 
research team spont^rore than 175 hours at the public 
locations^ observing general patterns of use (e.g. how - 
people make use o£ written instructions near the keypad) 
and noting spontaneous user comments about th^^ equipment 
and service . 



s 



Our -presentatidn of the findings is straightforward. Section 
2 discusses the demographic characteristics of people who used 
the teletext service , along with a series of behavioral issues 
associated withlusage. Section 3 treats what people look at^ 
for how Idng^ anld variations in usage among the sites. Section 
4 analyzes user reactions. to teletext and the likelihood of 
their buying it. Section 5 concludes with bur interpretation 
of these findings... A series of Appendices contains many tables 
which supplement the data in the body of the report. 



2% TELETEXT USERS AND BEHAVIOR AT THE 3j5Bl,li 



Approximately 175 hours of systematic observation were ^ 
undertaFren at public teletext sites . We gathered both quantitative 
data> e.«g, the relative percentages of users who were male or 
female, and qualitative observations, e.g:. user comments about 
the graphics. Both are presented in 'this section. In addition, 
we developed jpi dembgrephic pfofiie of those who passed near the 
teletext TV in ord^r to compare ^he characteristics of teletext 
users with characteristics of those who had the opportunity to 
use it, 

-r , - ' 4 

2.1 Teletext User eharacteri 



Table 1 pre.sents the age group, race and sex of teletext 
users at public sites. It may be noted the, nxrnber 6£ males 
an3 females ^ who passed near the teletext TV was about e^ual-. Thus, 
^■^the 4 to 1 ratio of male to female users represents a strong 
' finding of greater usage by males i , 

The racial composition of teletext users is virtually 



.,idehtic|il to /the racial, profile of those who pa,ssea near a 
teletext TV and had the opportunity to use it.' Therefore, it 
appears that. race was hot an element which influenced, usage . 

In gene'^al^ younger people (under 30) used telotext more 

than older individuals. *^Table 2 plots usage by age^ it compares 

\ . . ^ .* 

the ages of those who use^ teletext with the ages of those who 
I^assed near it . . ' , ' , 

^"I These 'bbservatibhs were . cbhcehtrated at three locations: 

Bureau of National Affairs > MLK Library? and The Smithsonian 
Institute. A smaller. amount of observation time- was allocated to 
the .Ajnericah Automobile Association? National Press Glub? atnd 
Rbckville Jewish Cbmmuijity Center. 
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TABLE' 1. • 



TGletGXt I'^rs At The Public 5^ites 



GROUP CNl 4 % OF USERS 

(239) 



' Sex • 

ftalcs (191) .-79.9 
.Females (4 8) "2 0.1 



r 



7ige 

Under 12 (17) • .7.1 

12-17 (52) " 21. .8 

18-30 (91) 38.1 

31-45; (65) • • 27 .2 



46-60 (11). 
60+ (3) "1.2 



Race 

White (155) ^ 6 4:9 

BlacJ; (6 3). ■ , • 28 .5 

Other ,(16) • " • 6.7 



Age Profile Of Teletext Users 



In order to develop' the graph below, ah age profile ^ 
' of persons at the three primary observation .sides' was developed. 
The percentage of teletext users in a given ,age category 
is divided by the percentage of persons in that age group 
" who passed near a teletext Ail age _ group which , 

receives its _ "fair share" olT usage would receive a , ' 
rating of 1,0 If/a group received mbr^ than its fair 
share ^ _ the rating' would be above^ 1^ Conversely a rating 
be-low .1.0 Indicates that the grolip received a smaller 
proportion of usage thaci one might expect by simple 
chance , . • * 
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* The numlSer of teletext users dve-r the age of 60 was too 
small* to be included in this graph. 

Based upon 228 teletext users at 3 public sites. 
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2 .2 t/eng th : of VLew ing Sas s ions : / ' . - 

; Table 3 outlines the ieng^th viewing sessions at the 
public sites. The average viewing/ session lasted 4 minutes, 
21"seconds: . It may be noted thatVthe length of cmale and female 
^fiewing sessions was quite simila:):. Very young (under 12) and 
o'lder users (46-60) Had somewhat longer viewing sessions, while 
the patterns' for those «12-43 vrere close to, the norm presented 
in Table 3 . * ^ '-^^ * . 

Viewing sessions' at Martin iuther .King Library arid The 
Smithsonian wefe moderately longer- than at the Bureau of National 
Affairs. It is reaisonable to expegt longer viewing sessions at 
a library and museum, xn comparison witfi^ an office building. 

. TABEE" 3 . " : - 

Length of Viewing Sessions - 

LENGTH eg^ESS^ oil: ^ ' % QfL 

i Minute or Less * . " .27.6 

1:01 -r 3: do 32.6 



3:01 - 5:0G ' - . ' 16.3 

5:01 - 10:0e y 15,0 

10:01 or Longer'.^^^ % 8.2 • 

Average yiewirig Session; 4:?1 V . 

Based upon observation a^d clocking of 239 user sessions. 
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Time of day also influenced the lengths of viewing sessions. 



From 9am * to 4pm the patterns are quite similar^ and approximate 

_ V ... 

^the distribution in Table 3, The viev/ing sessions were shorter 

than average from 4-6pm, then 'became sharply longer than 

average after 6pm, It appears that the 4 -6pm period caught many 

people in a hurry ^s they prjpceeded from the building towards 

home. After 6pn, we encountered a second shift of guards and 
_ ^ _ -f-_ ____ 

night workers who had more tirne to spend with teletext. These 



ata are presented in Appendix B. . 




2.3 Us er Diffi c ulties ^ Quan ti^a ti ve Data 

During our observations of user sessions, we made a notatiorif 
whenever a person exhibited difficulty in using the teletext 
system.- llo attempt /was made to* distinguish degrees of difficulty. 
Thuis , minimal problems such as pressing the wrong key on the 
keypaS; and complete frustration such as walking away from th§ 
teletext area without successfully accessing any frames are 

'^grouped together and pres Table 4. 

In general , the devei of difficulty users Experienced with 
teletext was moderate to high, with one third' of all users 
experiencing some problem iri accessing frames. Further/ it 
appears that females experienced somewhat ^ more difficulty in 

-using tjiie teletext system than males. User difficulties in 
relatidh to age reveal an interesting curve. Those under -the 

^ : _ ^ _ ■ _ _ _ _ . '_• ^ . _ . - 

age of 12 experienced a Jhtigh leveL_of_-difficulty -in- using- the • . 
system. These difficulties decline with the next two age groups • 
{12-17 and. 18-30) , then begin to increase agaihi Some of the 

' : • ,18 
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TABLE 4 -. 



User Difficulties 



My 



N EXPERiENGiNG 



% OF GROUP EXPERIENCING 
SOME DIFFieULTy 



Ail Users (217) 



74 



34 



Sex . 
Males (176) 
Females (46) 



56 
18 



^ -5 



32 



39 



Age 

Under li; (16) 
12-17 (46) 
18-30 (84) 
31-45 (64) 
46-60 (9) • 
6CH- (**) — 



ir 



6 
15 
23 
23 

6 



38 
33 
27 
36 
67 



* in order to Sistinguish trouble whicfi may be associated with 
a recejjtioh problem, thii^ table treats only those user 
sessions in which there were no 'r„eception prbbieiris. - j 

_ _ _ t ; _ _ _ 

** fhe iample of users over the age, of 60 is too small to^be 
treated here. . ' 



10. 



elements which' contribute to user difficulties are discussed in 

i 

■Actions '2.5.4 - 2.5.6 ' - ^ « . 

2 • 4 Reception Problems and User Trouble * - * 

There has been much discussion about recept-ion problems 
during the trial- We observed a moderate level -of reception 
problems during our preliminary observation period^.-^^^^^^li^^ - 
Febru,^y - 1982) • Uow^ev^y during our- systematic observation', 
period (March - Juhe . 1982) ''the^ reception was acceptable to good. 
During the 239 observed 'user sessions , theire was a rieception , 
problem on 22 occasions (9,2% of sessions) . When a reception 

problem did occur^ an average of 1 frase in 5 did not display, on 

: - ' _ ^ r 

a single pass, Sifice ah average session consisted of 8 frames. 

viewed^ we 'estimate that only 1,8% of frame accesses during the ^ 

^observation period were subject to a reception problem (see Table 21 ) 

It xs important to not.e, first, that we did not conduct a 

te6hnicalf^asses^ment of •reception^ problems • Second, our findings 



must be weighed along with the higher level of reception probi&ms 

• . - . ■ . 

experienced in the homes and which we observed at public sites 
earlier in the trial. By the time vre began\^ make a systematic . 
record of reception problems , a number of technical adjustments 
'had been made in the broadcast transmission and in decoders. These 
adjustments appear to have improved reception . 



3 . See Elton et .ai , Storking Papers Numbers 1 anc| 6 for the 

teletext trial, and Gary Schober, "The Teletext Eield Trial 
in Washington, D,C. : Technical Background and Issues,/' New 
York: Alternate Media Center 19 81, 
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Our findings support those of the household research in 
suggesting that teletext reception is a-h important issUe which 
must be addressed, by the major bf oadcast'^TtBtworks ; However^ the 
public site findings also suggest that acceptable reception is ^ 
not unachievable/ . . . 

Finally^ it is important to note that during those sessions 
when- a reception problenv occurred, users were perplexed by it. 
Often/ they assumed that they had done something v;rong ^ rather 
than recognize, the trouble as a reception problem, 

2.5 Qualitative Observations 

Much of what one can learn during field research does riot 
lend itself td statistical analysis. 'These quali)tative observations 
and findings can prbvijAe useful knowledge to. supplement 

"'^""^^^antitative measures ^nd/ at times ^ provide a form of learning 

. _ . _ _ _ . _ _____ _i _ . ■ . ■ 

which is missed . in ^simple head counting. 

- - ■ A - • - __ _ _, - 

We ^pent many hours at the public sites, watching f3eople's 

" behavior, listening to their spontaneous coininen,ts, and discussing 

the system with them. Three major findings emerged from this 

: • : ■ . _ ^* '":.•___..-_.._. _ : / 

• work, along with a series of detailed (bbservatiohs^ about user 

V ' ■ ■ : ' ' ^ • • . - ^ 

behavior: . 

# There are stro'fig differences in the way people approach, 
y react to^ and use teletext related to thidttr age. young 

males arid females (approximately 10-30) have a facility 
.with keypads which is largely absent from the behavior 
of older individuals (45 and older) . We encountered 
lb i^ear old children who could approach the teletext 
keypad and lear,n how to use the system in onfe or two 
minutes ,* though they possessed minima^ reading- skills. 
Indeed, in one instance^ at the Snithsoniarir a young 
girl with minimal reading* skills '^teamed up'* with an 
elderlv man who was interested in teletext hut would 



not touch the keirpad. S^e rnanipulated the keypad and 

accessed frames / which he then read aloud for both of 

them i ■ ■ , , . 

^ ■■ 

- • The_ specific location of a teletext t:^;* has a strong 
influence upon the behavior ot thosl who use it. 
it appeara that the. social uses to which a space is . 
normally put> ''spill over ".arid affect people^ s social 
perception of a teletext TV arid keypad, -For example, 
teletext TVs arid' keypads were placed iri two libraries. 
One .was a research library. arid the other a community ' 
librarvi At the resea'rch i'ibrafy , the teletext TV was ^ 
* placed^ within the main readirig rojDm. Many-people, reacted' 
^ negatively to teletext, commeritiri'g that its small 
capacity was useless in a research context. At the 
mother library, the teletext TV was placed_in a lobby 
area, hear an inforriatibn booth, bulletiri boards, a^d 
posters. Here, the reactiori to teletext was very ' ' 

positive.-' Pesople cbmmeritecT^that it was a^useful 
~ supplement to the- library and f uri to use judt before 
^itering~the reading room or .upbri leaving the library. 

■ • X^en people first encburlter a_ new piece of technology 

such as teletext, they bften borrow habits arid expectations 
' from their experiences with other media and social events . 
They apply old and familiar Habits to the new mediiam. 
For example, many people perceived teletext as a type 

of video gamei 'jThey asked where the "cartridge" was" 

and if they'cbuld buy ah adaptor for their Atari in order 
^ ^ to get teletext. This* pattern of "borrowing" behavior ; 
^ from other experiences was manifested in small ways as 

well as general perceptibris . Orie .middle aged man rolieidv 
his thumb in a circular pattern and repeated "Coije on 81'' • 
twbbr three times as he waited for frame 81 to appear. 
As it be^ari tb display on; the screen, he snapped^his 
fingers /irid cbmmerited "got it', " The patterp clpseiy 
mimicked the behavior of many- indiyiduails in gambling 
casinos - wher^ he may well have acquired' it. 

2.5.1 R egular user s arid ioyalty..- By the time we began our study 
bf the public sites (January 1982) , the teletext trial was 8 ' 
months" old., Regula'r users had emerged with specific teletext - 

usage patterris'and loyalty to particular frames. For example, 

_ H ' _ ' _ __ _ . 

a guard at th^ Smithsonian explained that he checked the v;eather 



every morning along ^^^ith trM^ puzzie55 and word ^ games . ^Two Kours 

late.2;^s.af ter his coffee breaks he returned to the teletext TV 

and ^checked the solutions to the puzzles and word games. r-This 

pattern of viewing teletqxt more than once a day v«s common, 

< ' ' ' ; . 

among a number of regular users. 

In addition / many individuals developed a loyalty to' 

certalrr""^r^mes and expressed a desire for more of the same or, 

in some cases, complained tb us that their favorite frames had 

been removed from th6 service. The familiarity of these regular 

- --- ""^O -- ---I 

teletext users with specif ic 'frames and their accompanying 

strong opinions about .them , resemble in some ways the strong 
? *" " * • 

reactions of many newspaper readers to specific columnists "and 

- . - - ' 4 ' ' . ' ■ • 

services ^ ^ ^ * 

2.5.2 * Approaching the keypad . : When a person' passes near a 

teletext TV, two elemelnts appear to affect his/her likelihood of 

__ _ _ , ? _ * 

stopping and approacliing the keypad: the -presonce or absence 

* ^ ■ - 

of anothfir person at the keypad; and the information on the screen 
Curiously, the presence of another person at the keypad appears to 
attrac^ more* users. TlTis phenomenon is a folkloric rule in 
the carnival business, and is put to us^ in gambling casinos . 
That is," in. many casinos a shill is directed tb sit at a Blackjack 
'table in order to' attract customer^ who might otherwise be 

afraid/cautious about approaching an empty table. A similar 

« ■ 

behavioral principle may have been "functioning in the teletext 



4. See Gefald_Stbne and' Roger 4^7etheringtpn, "Confirming the 
Newsbapef Reading Habi%^ " Journalism Quarterly 56' (3) , 
1978^ OD 554-561. 
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trial r^^.e. one user at the keypad reduced the potential discomfort, 
which a newcomer might ; experience in approaching th^ area. 



A person who passed a teletext TV in one of the public 
locatio^ might see any of three possible alternatives oh the - 
screen: regular TV programming; a teletext content frame; or a 
teletext index^Xframe , A teletext indpx frame V7as clearty the 
most enticing lure for a passerby, A teletext content frame was 
Somewhat less enticing, while a screen with TV programming was 
decidedly unenticing. 6ur^ interpretation of this observation 
is that the ind.^x frame signalled te the passerby 1/ "You are 
looking at, something new," and 2/ "You have to do something (press 
the keypad), to learn more about it." A teletext content frame 
signalled to a passerby that 'this was a new information service, 

A -_ _ _ _____ . _ ^ 

but not necessarily' that he -or she must do somet hings other than 
watch. This may have some implications for future p ub l tc - site 
teletext services.- In general/ we would recommend 1/ disarm 

. ^ 

the regular ^V channels so - that teletext alone can be accessed; 

. _ __ > __ 

and, 2/ build software into .the decoder which automatically* 



accesses the main index 'frame and displays it when no content 
frames have been selected for a given period of time (e.g. one 
minute) . ^- 

In addition, we observed- a curious three stage approach ±6 
teletext keypads by many middle age and older persons. Younger 
r>coplB tended to walk directly to the keypad or pass fiy it. However, 
many older nersons v/buid stop approximately six fer.t ffom the 
keypad, glance at -the TV or instructions, then, move? to a clos^ 
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distance ~ three feet from the kiynad. Finally, they moved to 

I ^ \ 

the keypad ancl/l touched it. This pattern occurred with sufficient 
frequency as to be noted in this report Our hypothesis to 

' t _ . ; 

explain this beha^fior is th^t people may have felt uncertain 
about the situation (e.g. it could have been a sales gimmick) 
and/or felt uncomfortable about touching "equipnent." Others, 
appear to have assumed that teletext is merely a display and 
that they did not have Tto touch anything in order *to se^ the 
'information. The latter situation points to a general problem 
-with interactive technologies and the public. That is, with the 
exception of public telephones , people are not in the habit 

0 

of manipulating technology in public settings. They are in the • 
habit of passively watching displays. In this sense, public 
teletrext a^d videotex as well as electronic banking centers are 

' " ; 5 

breaking neV ground in public behavior • - • 

2.5.3 Spontaneous comments by users . -We heard three types of 




recurrent comments by users. These addressed t^e nature of the 
teletext system, graphics, and the speed with which frames appeared 
after a keypad was pressed. 



• Most-'users commented that the teletext service was 
a^ hew type of information service or, some form of 
video game. 

"You can look up stuff." . ^ 

"It's a kind of prog'irammed information." 
"You can'pjay with it." 

"Where's the cartridge?" ^ 



5. See also. Pre Knne Lathem, "An Observational Study of Public 
Telephone Booichs','' New York: The Interactive Telecommunicatipn 
Program, New York University 1932. ^ 
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Comments about the graphics wiere frequent^ and decided!^ 
positiv3. In particular, users responded favorably to 
frames with simple anrmation , i »e . a new graphic appears 
automatically r after an initial graphic or screen of - 
text has been displayed. 



"Isn't that .pretty. "V 
^ "Really neatn. " I 

• Comments about the speed with which frames appeared 
were also frequent. However, they were decidedly 
negative. This is noteworthy since our observations 
took place in 1982^ when the average access time , had 
been reduced to 6-7 seconds . 

"It's slow as molasses." 
"It's not very qxilfck . " 

2.5.4 Learning to uge teletext . In observing many individuals 
who approached the keypad and attempted to "figure out" the 
system, a number of sobering and of ten . ignored elements- abo^Tt the 
general public emerged. A large .number of people have poor . 
reading skills > poor eyesight, glasses v;ith an incorrect 
prescription, and/or glasses which have not been cleaned in several 
years. These characteristics of many individuals in the general 
population are not helpful to those with an interest in promoting , , 
widespread use of teletext. 

It is also apparent that the general public has very little 
experience with cdnputef based technology of any kind. A concept 
such as "EN'ZFR" which is second nature to a person involved in 
computer design (i.e. after hitting letter or number keys, one may 
be required to press an E^TER key) is by no meana, obvipus to an « 
ordinary citizen. People do not press ENTpR after dialing a 
telephone or selecting a channel on a TV set. It is a new concept 
for most citizens and it must be learned. 
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in general, we observed many problems among individuals 
who attempted to learn and use the teletext system. While some , * 
of these problems (e.g. poor reading skills;) do not lend themselves 
to a solution by system designers, others can be reduced by 
improvements in the software and design of keypads. For example^ 
it appeared at first that the instructions near the teletext 
keypad were a source of confusion. However, a more fundamental 

/ 

problem soon beccune apparent. f!ost people, including those 
who were using teletext for the first time, did not bother to 
read the instructions!. They wanted and expected the system to 
be transparent, much as a person who buys a ten dollar calculator ' 
wants it to be user transparent and tries it without reading the 
instructions. Similarly, many of those who read the teletext 
instructions* did so only after trying the keypad and running into 
trouble. 

This suggests that the design goal ^^of a public teletext 
system Should be extraordinary ease of use, requiring no instructions 
This may be impracticable, but it appears to be the desire of 
most users. Where instructions are required or helpful, another^ ^ 
person is clearly more helpful than v^ritten instructions in 
conveying the information. in a few instances, we stepped forward 
to help someone who experienced difficulty in using the system, 
in other instances, a previous user demonstrated the system for 
a subsequent useri in still other instances, local helpers 
emerged spontaneously, e.g, a guard at the Smithsonian and *a 
maintenance worker at Martin Luther King Library. Each of these 
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peer instructors succeeded in ** training" a new user with virtually 

: h ... . ■ 

no failures. when peer instruction was not available and a 

new user experienced difficulty, the v/ritten instructions were 

moderately helpful 

J 

P. fev: sets^ of written instruction^ v7ere tried during the 
trial. None couid^ be described as ideal. ,In general, a shorteif 

set of :instructions appeared to be more helpful. It was less 

t ^ 

intimidating and enabled a user to ''get started." Thi§ may 
suggest a value in providing two levels of written instructions : 
1/ very brief instructions to help a newcomer get started; and 
2/ more detailed instructions for experienced users^who want them. 

2.5.5 Keypad pressing . The keypad which was used in the trial 
(see Figure 1) represented, an early prototvpe for a home teletext 

service. It was hot designed for public locations and indeed, 

_ _ ____ "_ _ ^ • 

has since been redesigned for more recent triajLs . Therefore, it ^ 

is not surprising that the keypad provided a source of. problems 

for some users. For example, the keys were* too small for people 

with large hands or infirmities such as arthritis. We observed 

individuals who could not touch one key on the f^keypad v/ithout 

hitting- an adjoining key inadvertently. This suggests that "the - 

ketfs on a keypad or terminal at public sites should be larger 

than those used in the Washington trial. Further, more space 

_» ' • '. 

between keys wiii aid many potential users. ^. 

second problem associated with the keypad .V7as esq^tra koys ' 

with__.nd-fAinefri6rrT — ^ta'S'y f frs^^^ users " •'explored " the system. 



During this activity, they tested a number of extra" keys. 



When. nothing happened , some of these users appeared to be perplexed. 

The TV/TEXT key provided , another source of cbhfusioh at .the 

publ^ic sites. In- order to switch' from TV programming to, a ^ 

teletext mode/ and vice versa, abuser presses a single TV/TEXT . 

key. When the TV is switcHed into a TV program mode, all of 

the kays> excfept the TV/TEXT key, are deactivated. Many individuals 

did not understand this. In their exploration- of the ^system , ^ 

they would switch into a TV program' mode , then attempt to access • 

a teletext frame - uhsuccessfulJy • . ^ ' ' 

- - ' - * 

; In addition^ some of ^the commands were more appropriate for 

a large database system than a teletext service. For example, 

.there ;.;ere two commands for CANCEL: 1/ a 'command to cancel 

keypad presses which had not Yet been entered; and, 2/ a cqnunahd 

^ _ " _ _ CO ------ 

to cancel a frame request which had been entered A single 
'cancel command v/ould have been sufficient. 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem for users was the 
'backup'' of frame requests. If a person requested Frame 61 
and it did not appear quickly, he/she might then request frame 
30. In this instance^ the decoder v/ould grab frame 61, then 

grab, and disj^lay frame 30 txvo seconds later - before the user 

_ _ . ... _ \ _ 

had a chance to read frame 61. The problem can become comical 

v/hen an impatient first- time user- enters three or four frame 

requests in rapid order. This suggests a need for system software 

which automatically cancels all previous frame requests when any 

new frame request is entered. Alternatively, a buffer might 

store all of these requests. However^ the concept of a buffer with 



stored frames m^^y be more appropriate for household teletext 
and, perhaps, public site teletext several years hence - when ' 
the broad public has ni|oved up the learning curve in relation to 
computer-based systems i ' 

In Figure 1 we display a drax^ing of the keypad used in 
the t-7ashingt6n trial. -Figure 2 displays a ^Mwing of an alternative 
design for a public sita keypad. This was developed by the 
authors for discussion purposes . Irr our hypothetical keypad, 
all frame requests are based upon a simple niomber. There are 
ho pr(^vinus or next frames and ho routing uE^-dr ddvm a tree 
branching stri^cture. Further, one key cancels any previous key 
piresse?. The ENTER key is large and attempts to mimic a 
supermarket cash register ENTER key with which the public is 
famili-ar. The analytic issue which underlies the keypad in 
Figure 2 concerns the reduction in levels of information structure. 
Most public informatiph sources, e.g^ sections in a newspaper , 
numbers in a telephone directory, and channels oh a TV- dial aire 
organized in a simple linear fashion i 7ft ~7tidst~,-- there are two 
levels in the orgahizatibn of inforwatibh (e.g. the Yellow Pages 
liist "Automobiles" then "Automobiles - Repair Services" then the 
neimes and telephone numbers of repair shops) . A'public teletext 
service directed towards a g^n^ral audience may require a similar 
linear structure. 
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FIGURE 1. 
Teletext Keypad Used in the Trials 
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FIGURE 2. 



An Alternative keypad for Public Site Teletext 
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■ ^ - _ -' ■ _ it _ ■ _ ' 

2.5.6 Users and trouble . Two issues dnerged from our study 

of the strategies people enploy when trouble occurs.^ 

At a macroscopic level, some people attribute trbublb to 

machines. If something goes wrongs they blame the teletext system. 

This is good in that such ftdividuals are likelv to trv to access 

a frame drme or twice more''^ before giving up. if it, s^ill doesn't 

w6rk, they , may come back tommorrow honing that 'the system has ^ 

been ' fixed. " However; other vindividuals appear to attribute 

•"trouble'' to their errors in using -the system. From an b&servacional 

perspective this becomes clear- from ^^hat they say (e.g. 'iV no 

^good with computers") as well as their demeanor when something 

goes wrong. Those who attribute" the trouble to their inabilities 

are less Likely to try again. 

- - ______ _ _ J 

It appears -that the age of a user has some influence on 

his/her attribution about the source of trouble. Youngjsters tended 

to attribute the problem to the system. -Moreover , they developed 

many strategies to "correct it" and persisted with teitatively few ^ 

signs of frustration. Middle-aged users tended to blame ^the 

__ 

system for trouble, but they had less patiertce if 'the :problGm 
persisted. Many older users however attributed the trouble to 
♦:heir "lack of skill ^with ^comouters " and were less 'likelv to' 

.... _ ^' 

try again after initial lack of success.. 

• At a microscopic level , there were foiir identifiable strategies 
which people employed after pressing some keys and not getting 
what they wanted. A speacific user might employ 1,2,3 or all four 
6/ these . strategies . 

• Repeat the sequence they have just tried. " . ' ' 
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.• Repeat a sequence they tried earlier and which was 

successful in accessing a frame. - . 

• P.ariddmly press keys. : 

• Check the written instruqtions . _ « 

A simple pattern runs through most: of these strategies: users 
seek to achieve success^ and find a cause/effect relationship 
between wj^at they do and the result .which follows . Even when 
randomly pus^iing keys, some users appear to want Sdfnethihg to 
happen and to fin^ a connection between their key pressing and 
the frame which Appears. - ' 

These two sets of observations suggest a potential way to 
help users who are experiencing trouble. That is, a locally stored 
frame in the decoder might display automatically^ after two or 
three false entries and bell the u^er to press a " simple ^s<gCfuqnce 
which in turn accesses an index frame. The principle underlying ^ 
this strategy is to interrupt failure and help a user achieve 
a Thmimal^level of success. Clearly, there are alternative • 

strategies. Hov;ever , it appears to be quite important for users 

_^ _ __ _____ _ _________ _ '_ _ _ __ _'*'___ 

to achieve some success in their first encounter with a teletext 

' •■ 

system. 



3 . CONTENT SELECTIONS 



This section treats user selection of content; based upon 
the meters which were attached to decoders. Included are the 
ipost popular frames and subject categories as well as changes in 
usage over time arid the effects. of updating on frequency of- use. 



3.1 Gross S-tatistics " > 

The figures presented in Table 5 represent cumulative data 
from all teri public sites over the entire trial period. They 

: . ' _ - . . 

do not. reflect the varicitions in use from site to site 'nor- do 

__ _ ■ _ .. 6 

they distinguish betv7een the 1981 and 1982 services . Table 5 

i' ■, 

reveal^ that on average 26 people used teletext per d^y at each 
site. Th^is average user looked at 8 frames per session and spsnt 



6. The totals represent the gross accesses recorded Ky our meters 
•over the trial period. It should be noted that not all use 
was^metered. Sometimes a meter tape filled up before a new 
tape could be put in the recorder . At other times, the meter 
was inadvertently shut off by someone at the site. v:e 
estimate that gross usage .was five times the volume presented 
here. Rov/fever , since we know the number of d?ys a meter was 
active, we ^an accurately prfeisent usage per day. . In subseqrent 
tables, we do not use gross accesses . In some of the data* 
. (approximately 18%) '-.he time of_day or the specif ic ^frame_ 
number v^as missing. The net figures which we use t& tabulate 
popular frames are based soiety on those accesse's for which we 
* have a complete and' accurate record. Each table specif ies the 
number pf accesses from which the table wa.. constructed. 

The average session length -in Table 5* was obtained by clicking 
' ' a sample of user s^' as dis The average 

• holding time was derived from -rthe meter data and represents the 
time period betv/efen tt^o frame accesses . This includes both the 
time required to display the frame (access time) as well as 
the tim^ required to read it^ Average frame *viet-*ing time 
represents the^average holding time minus the acce&s.- time, which 
approximately ten seconds ever the entire length of the trial. 
The average Humber. of user sessions was ob^:ained by dividing 
the average number of accesses p6r site per day (204) by the 
average number of frames accessed per vic^/xng session (8). 
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■ TABLE 5. 

Gross Teletext Usage 
June 1983: - July 1982 



Recorded Frame Accesses 102,881 

Active Meter Days <t6tal 

for all sites) 505 

Average Number of Frame ^ 

Accesses per Site, per ' 

Day ' , 5-04 

Average Length of a' ' " ^• 

Viewing Sestsioh ' 4:21 

Average Frame Holding 

Time ' » :32 

Average Frcimc Vievring 

Time :22. 

Average Numbeif' of Frames 
Accessed per User Session 8 

Average Number of User 

Ses^H^ons per Site, peir Day - 26 



about four and' one 'half minutes at the teletext TV. He or she 

spent approximately 20 seconds looking at/reading dach frame, 

plus ten seconds waiting for the frame to be crabbed and disolaved, 

after pressing the appropriate keys on the keypad, 

< _ 

Usage varied a good deal among the sites.- At the Smithsonian 
and r^artih Luther King -library approximately fifty people used 
teletext each day, whereas ten or fewer ' people used it each day at ; 
the 'lational Press. Cliib and Lewinsville Senior Citizens eehtef. 
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Appendix C "prefsents figures on usage "at ceich o'f the public sites, 
during both 1081 and 1982. * . " • 

It is important to exercise caution in dra^'ihg inferences 
about why sone sites were more h&avily used than pthers. The 
■ total number of j=;itos in the stu;^ was limited and^ further, 
narty elements weva at w- r?< in each situation. Nonetheless, it 
is possible to suggest/a few factors vjhlch appear to have influenced 
usage. First, the volume of users v/as clearly related to the volume. 

__ : ./ 

of traffic at each site. In addition, teletext was used more 
heavily when it supported or .complemented the activities/ 
normally occur in the location where it was placed. For 
the teletext TV was part of an exhibit area on now techno : 
the Sipithsonian . 7\'t r^artin Luther King,^ library it was 
area along with other information rr^spurces which complemented ^ 
the library's activitie.^. And, at. the Bureau of *Jational Affairs • 
it was in a n^rro^v loh^y area v»here workers could check the weather 
before going hone^ o^r take a shc5rt "break firom work and look at a'^ 
video puzzle. Each of thqse sites had strong usage. By contrast, 
te'letext did not- ''fit in*' with the activities in the research 

reading room at the" National Press Club, * ' ^ 

^ V In addition^, teletext appears generally to have been used 

more at sites where -the population had timely information' needs 
(e.-g. i teenager at Vfait ^-^hitman High School checking the weather 

in-order to make a decision about -the day's activities) and local 

information needs (e.g. people ^tho v;ante'd to knos* about events 

in Washington) . ; . 
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There is also sbiriG evidence that teletext may not he used 
heavily at sites with a large population of older citizens. 
However, more investigation v/ill be required before a firm 
conclusion can be drawn. 

3 i 2 Selection of Indexes and Content Frame s 

Table 5 examines the relationship between' accesses to 
index frames (Ptain Index and Sub-Indexes) and content frames, 
it shows that index frames accounted for 44% of all accesses. 
This is notev/orthy for a ^few reasons. First, 'it suggests that 

TABLE 6. 

Selection of Indexes and Content Frames 

% of All' Selections' 

CATfiGORY 1981 1982 TOTAL 

Master Index iO 24 22 " ^ 

Sub-Index ^ 21 22 — 22 

Content Frames 59 54 56 ^ . 

100% 100% 100% . 

Based upon 82^240 accesses: 43^439 in 1981^ and 38^801 in 1982. 

index frames are a valuable place to locate important messages^ 
e.a. a thunder 'storm alert, dr^ in a commercial system, advertising. 
Second, the frequency of accesses to index frames suggests that 
a system operator can decrease the effective waitin/^ time of a 
teletext service by repeating index frames tv^^ice in a cycle. 
Curiously, the frecuencv of accesses to index frames was almost 

38:, 
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as high in the trial hones (40?, of ail accesses were to ah index 
franej . . ^ 

3 . 3 Popularity of Tonic nroupi^ 

Figures 3 and 4 shov^ the relative popularity of topic 
groups in each of the tvo serviceF; offeror! during the trial.- 
A topic group ^ e.g. Entortninnont or N^wg , includes accesses 
to the Sub'-Index for a given tonic, 'main content framo.s, and 
chained frames. It represents an aggregate of all selections.' 
for a given topic . 

In the 1931 teletext service, Fn-tqr tainmeht and News led 
all other topic groups. Features, Weather, Sports and Business 
shoved moderate popularity, v^hiie Library and Consumer information 
were relatively low. In the 1982 teletext service. Mind Play 
(games) and Weather led ail other tonic groups. However, the 
remaining groups - Bulletin Board, Analysis, Petf ormance , For 
Kids, On View, and Electro Art - shared relatively similar degrees 
of popularity. 



7^; Figures 3 and 4 exclude accesses to the f!ain Index when 
presenting the share of accesses received by each topic 
group. ^ ■ ^ 



I 
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3,4 Selection Rating of Topic Groups -/^ 

Since topic groups did not contain the' same number of 
frames i the taw data in^ Figures 3 and 4 do npt convey a complete 
picture. That i^l^^t can be argued that certain topic groups 
received more accesses because they contained a greater number 
of frames vrmch could be accessed, 

, The Selection Rating of Tropic Groups in Figures 5 and 6 
are. weighted measures of the popularity of each category. They 
show the relationship between the amount of' content available in 
a given category and ttve amount actually . selected • For example, 
if 10% of the content available contained sports information and 
1Q% of all accesses^ were for sports information, the topic group 
v/ould receive a rating of 1 j4il This means that it received its \ ' 
"fair share" of accesses, given the nxamber; of^£rames allocated 
to the topic. If a topic group received less than its' "fair^ sh§re' 

of accessesj^h^ rating would fail below 1.0 iibwever^ if it 

. I '_ \ V •". 

received ^mor© than its fair share, the rating would be higher 

than 1.0 In calculating this rating, all Sub-indexes and chained 

frames are excluded, as well .as accesses to the Main index. 

The Selection Rating . for the 1981 teletext system shows 
that Sports was more popular than the raw figures suggest. 
Weather'-^ moves up in this rating as well and the popuiarity of 
Entertainment was slightly less than Figure 3 indicates i 

The Selection Rating for the 1982 ^teletext system suggests 
that there were three very popular topics , Weather, Electro Art 
atld Mind Play, while other topics shared , relatively similar 
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d(&grees of popularity. Electro 



Art nbves up dramajbicsilly in 



Figure 6 because it contained drily orie frame each day • In this 

- -■ - ♦ _ • _ _ 

sense it is odd to include it here as a topic group. However # 

it was listed among the other topic groups in the Main Index 

and is therefore appropriately included here. 
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3i5 Most. Popular Frames ' , ^ 

Tables 7 and 8 rank the 30 most popular frames in the 1981 
and 1982 teletext services i The rankings include accesses ^it ^ 
alt public sites based upon more than 12 > 090 user s:essiphs; 
We do -hot report the actual number of - accasses' to each frame 
since some frames were available on mor^ days than others. To 
compensate for this, we calculated 3 3 score vrhich indues an 
adjustment for th^ number of days when each freune was available. 
The score represents -the relatives popularity of a^frame; Thus, 
a frame with a score of 8 was accessed twice as often as a frame 
with a score of 4 ,i per available day. 

Popular frames in the 19^1 teletext service are concentrated 
among, hews storiess, sports information, weather > and light 
entertainment such* as horoscopes and Hollyx^b^d gossip. There 
is considerable competition among the top 20 frames, . For exainple 
the frame ranked number; 20 received 40% as many accesses as the 
frame ranked number 1\ Library information , ranked v;ell below 
the most* popular^ frames , but it was highest among the community 
and consumer information .services , Consumer^ tips and pricing 

received* a relatively low rate of : access, e.g.'' the m.ost popular 

/ _ .. . _ __ _ _ __ t 

consumer* information framfe ranked 39. 

Popular frarp>es in the 1982 teletext' service emphasized 

weather and games, with a second lev.el of popularity among 

business , community events and entertainment listings. The 

competition among the top 2 0 frames was not as strong comp^ed to 

the 1981 service. The frame ranked number 20 in the 1932 service 

50 



received only -25% as many accesses as the most popular fraSe 
in the, same service. Cbnununity information and education, vrere 
moderately popular, with 6, frames' among the top 20, 



TABLE 7. 



30 Most Popular Frames 
1981 Teletext Service 



eOJITENT 



sebsE 



i 

- 2 

3 

■ 4 

3 
,6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

%1 ' 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 ■ 

17 

13 

19 

20 



Lead News Story 
Horoscope 
Sports Quiz 

Mbvi^e' Listings in Washington 
Help (Kbv; to use teletext) 
3 -Day VTeather Forecast 
Feature 
tocai VTeather 
Sports Story/Scoj^es 



JJew? Story 

it 

Feature 

r 

!5ational Weather >!ap 
Sports Story/Scores 
:>lews Story 
iJews Story v 
Jumble nuiz 

Weathei^ in U.S. Cities 
Nev.'s Story 

Tntertainnent Events in ^Tashingtoh 
Long Range T-'eather Foreca,^t 



10. -00 
8.63 
7.69 

, 7.-07 
6.90 
6i88 
6.62 
6 i O'O 
•5.90 
5.78 
5.59 
5.41 
5.33 
5.15 
5.12 
5.07 
4 .87 
4.70 
4.34 
3.97 
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7ABLE 7'. 
(cant . ) , 





COOTIZITT 


4 


SCORE 




Job Listings | 


'9 


3,. 65 


22 \ 

23 I 


Stock Repot t 




3.55 


IP.S Tax Tip 




2.82 


- 24. - 


Featur*=^* ^ 




3.11 - 


25 V 


Eusiness !!ev^s 


' a 


2.95 


26 


Feature* 


1 


2.82 


27 


ITETA TV Listings 


1 


2,76 


23 


Library Events/rnformatibn 


2.22 , 


29 . 


Library Events/infcrmatic>)ni 


1.95 


30 


Library Events/Information ■ 


1.91 



* Feai:.ure frdnes contained a variety of content. Tonics 
included: book reviews ; Kollywbdd gossip; science news? 
childrfen'Vs stories; movie reviews; and cultural 'events in 
v:'ashincTton . "^^ y , . 
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Motet The 1931 teletext service contained 100-l?b frames 
each day. Ten of these franes^^w indexes, and 4b~G0 
frames were •'chained" to a main conten-t frame . For example, ' * 
the lead nev7s story contained one main content, frame and^ 
e-S additional chained frames which provided, further information 
abbut the story . The listing^ popular frames above does not 
cohsf.der index frames or any chained frames 



,1932 Teletext Service 



RfiNK^ - JltO^TEl l S . SZOVIL 

. 1 Ski Report . - , ^ " 

2 Local Weather $.85 

3 Electro ^:rt . " 5.69 
'4 r 3-Day Weather Forecast 9.60 

5 ^lational x^feather Map .9.00 

6 . Logic Puzzle - 8.26 

7 Games (e.g. v/ord games & chess) 8.07 

8 Job Listings • ^ .To 
9; Alphabet (education) — 4.41 

XO : Timely .eonunuhity Issues 4.33 

11 ' Cohgressional Insight 4.17 

12 Washington Entertainment Lir-^.-.ings 3.82 

13 : Community Events Listings- - 3.73 

14 Bridge* (problems and . analysis) 3.65 
15* Business Analysis 3.58 
i6j ^ Events For Kids 3.27 
17 Outdoor Events (e.g. ^^i±ure Walks) 2.8^ 
13 ehildren's Story ^ 2.-63 
19 Charts of Business Trends 62 
26 Washington Entertainment Listings 56 



^ . . ' TABLE 8. 

(conti) 





—CONTENT • 


SCORE 


21 


Washington Entertainment Listings 


2.49 


22 


Consumer Information 


2.45- 


23 


IRS Tax Tip 


_ • 2.44 




Washington Entertainment Listings 


' 2 . 33 


25 


Community Services Listings 


2.19 


26 


Museum Events 


2.18 


2 7 


Architectural Sights in Washington 


c ' 1.68 


28 


Children's Story 


, 1.65 


29 


Museum Event^y 


1.61 


3d 


Museum Events 

> * 


1.22 



Note: The 1932 teletext service contained ^69-70 frames each 
day^ Eight of these frames wer^ indexes and 20-30 frames 
wers? "chained to a main content frame. The listing of 
popular frames above does not consider index frames or any 
chained frames. 
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3.6 Changes in U^e Over Time 

in many trials of .electronic text services^ there has been 
a sharp' drob in usag.e after an initial perioci' of moderate to 
high usage. This occurred in the households of the .Washington 
trial as well. Kowever ^ such a ''novelty effect" did not occur 
at the public si^es. The absence of a novelty effect was 
(evident both in locations with a relatively stable population 
(e.g. Martin Luther King Library and the Bureau of' National 
Affairs) and those with a transient population (e.g. The Smithsonian) 

Teletext usage did undergo- many changes from month to * 
rion.th. However^ the pattern is complex .and we cannot fully 
explain it. We believe that seasonal traffic conditions (e.g. 
more visitors at the Smithsonian during certain months), are 
responsible for some of the variations, along with changes in 
v/eather. Undoubtedly, other unidentified elements affect usage 
as well, 

M 

in comparing the yeneral popularity of the 19 81 teletext service 
vs. the 1982 teletext service, some interesting patterns emerge. 
Overall, the 1982 service was slightly more popular than the 
1981 service, as measured by the number of accesses per site, 

' _ _ _ ! _ _ _ c- » 

per meter, day However, this relates in large part to a change 
in sites. That is, two of the 19*31 sites were dropped in 1982, 

d one nex^7 site was added. More interesting patterns emerge 
in comparing those sites which received the service during both 
1981 and 1982. Usage increased -at some' sites' while decreasing y 
at others. The c3ernographic profiles of these sites allow some 
inferen<<?s to be drawn. it appears that the 1982 service was 



less popular at sites with a strong representation by middle-aged 
white males. However, It., appears that the 1982 service was 
more popular at sites v;ith a strong representation by teenagers / 
blacks (young and njiddle aged) , and women (young and middle aged) . 
The questionnaire, discussed in Section A, provides additional 
support for drawing these inferences. _ 

'3.7 Updating and Frequency of Use 

Each content category was updated" twice daily, daily/ 

ft 

weekly, or bi-weekly . In the residential sample , there was a 
strong correlation betv;een frequency of updating a frame and 
frequency of access by users. The same relationship' was found 
in the public locations, but it was not -as strong. This may , 
relate to the constant stream of first time usfers who do not 
know how often specific frames are updated. 



4 . USER EVALtJATidNS OF THE TELETE?;T SERVICE 

/ A group of 235 teletex^ users (60% were occasional or frequent 
users, and 40% had used the service only once) filled out a 
.questionnaire about their reactions to teletext. The questionnaire 
V7as distributed during March-June 1982. Essentially, we asfeed 
four questions: 

tt . — 

# How do you like teletext? 

• T'Jould you use it if it were permanently available 
in oufalic locations? 

m Would you pay an extra $ 200 over the norrtai cbst of 
a TV set, in order to receive teletext at home? 

• Fhat kinds of inf ornatidh rwould you want frorn. teletext 
when it becomes/ a regular service? 

* 

In addition, we gathered demographic data about each respondent, 

in order to match arisvrers with the age, sex, race, occupation, 

^ i ■ 

household income, media use, and family composition of respondents. ' 

4 . 1 General Peactions to the Service . ^ , ' . 

Table 9 presents the results of user reactions to the .teletext 
^sprvic^. Respondents v/ere asked to circle the number v/hich 
corresponded to their attitude: 1 if they agreed with the description 
on the left? 5 if they agreed with the description on the right; 2 
or 4 if they leaned one way or the other; and 3 if th<2y were uhdecide 

•Users generally liked the service and rated the frames high 
on graphic attractiveness. They found it moderately useful, easy 



TABLE 9 i ■ 

-QUEST I GN: how do YOU LIKE TELETEXT? 

AtzL RgSPQNBgNTS 

(N-235) • 



bON T LIKE IT 



DIFFICULT TO USE 



(4.2) 



(4) 



LIKE IT 



EASY TO USE 



UGLY PAGES 



(4.1) 



ATTRACTIVE PAGES 



lOT USEFUL 



(3.9) 



USEFUL INFORMATION 



ORING 



(3.8) 



FUN 



rob SLOW 



(2.3) 



PAGES APPEAR QUICKLY 



46. 



to use, and fun. However > the service was fated as too slow. This 

- _ _____ - _ 

latter reaction is noteworthy sihcif? the average access tim^ was 

6-7 seconds during the period when respondents filled out the 

cuestionhaires • - ^ ... 

In examining the answers in relation^ to demographic characteristics 

of Respondents > a few interesting patterns emerge,^ The overall 

rating of the service was highest among the 18-30 age group; 

Hispahics; heavy TV viewers; students; frequent teletext users; 

arid those households with 10-20K income. In addition, females " 

rated it slightly higher than males, and Blacks rated it slightly 

higher than VThites* . ' 

— _ - - ^ V. . _. _ -. m _^ ■ - _ ------ 

The "usefulness" ratings are ^interesting as well; Blacks 

rated the service as rfore useful than VThites. . Further, heavy*^*^ 

• * '* ■ _______ 

viewers rated it very useful, as did blue collar workers and those 

households- earning 10-20k. Ratings on the "fun" scale reveal 

similar patterns, 

The graphics were rated 'ks more attractive by females. Other ' _ 

demographic groups are clustered together, ' ^ 

A. 2 Attractiveness of Public Site Terjiinals , 

Table 10 provides an indicator of respondents' desires for 
a teletext service to continue at oublic sites. The general 

, ■ . __ : * 

interest is very high (30% positive indication; 8% negative; and 

- - n -- ...... . ... ....._._ 

12% unsure) , It may be noted that females and those 31-60 seem 
to #fe slightly more reticent about public site teletext compared to 
males and those under 30, In addition, heavy consumers of nawspaperS 
and magazines were slightly more reticent about public .terminals 
compared to light readers and non-readers. , • 
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?AELE 10. . 

Qtieatioh: Would you use teletext in pubticlocatibns such 

as this one, if it were offered on a permanent basis? 



6BeUi> • 4Ni YES NO UNSURE 

r%T~ w Til ~ 

Aii Respondents (234) 80 8 1^ 



Males (179) 82 6 • 12 

Females (55) ^ 76 13 11 

Under 12 (10) SO 10 0 

12-17 (55) 93 2 5 

18-30 (72) " 83 4 13 

31-45 (65). 66 12 22 

46-60 (28) 73 18 . 7 

Over 60 (7) 86 0 14 

White (180) : 78 8 14 

Black (31) 90 3 7 

Hispanic (7) 100 0 6 

Other (17) 82 6 12 
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Table 11 presents a measure of respbhdentis * willingness to 
pay an extra $ 2 00 over the norp 1 cost of a TV, in order to^ . 
receive teletext at home. The overall positive^ response , 53.5%, 
may be interpreted as v'ery encouraging to manufacturers of 
decoders and TV sets. it would be misleading however^ to use the ^ 
figures in Table 11 as a prediction of likely Secdder sales .3 Many 
other elements must be brought to bear in a calculation of the 
likely market penetration for teletext decoders in the decades 

ahead. Nonetheless, these ^sults may be viewed as a positive 

'_ __ f ■■ _^ _ _ _^ ' 

indicator of a potentially strong mcirket for teletext. 

in examining the answers to this guestibn in relation to the 

demographic characteristics of respondents, a series of faiacinating 

patterns <^merges,^ These patterns m* y reveal more about the 

potential 'market for teletext than t. .jross percentage of ^ all 

respondents who indicate a willingness- -,0 pay ;Tor, a decoder equipped 

.TV. It is curious, for example, th^at \vr;._lf* mal.: s were far more 

likely than females to 4mpioy the teLet^; :. . rrvice, those females 

who did use it rated the service Iriohei "end ridici^ted a stronger, 

willingness to purchase a teletext TV. In s^.^ition^ it is somewhat 

puzzling that individuals in the 31-45 age group indic^ate a weaker 

interest in purchasing a TV set with teletext decoder. This 

resobnse, alone with a somewhat lower rating of the service by 

those 31-45, m^y reflect the competition for this groups' time and 

"SZ For exampiey there is likely tdbe some bias in pur results 
based _ upon the self selection of those v;ho filled, out a 
questionnaire. 

9. Appendix -D presents these data in more detail. 
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Would you pay an extra $ 200 over the normal cost 
of a TV set to get teletext? 



YES 



NO 



43.5 



All Respondents (230) 



53.5 



Males (173) 
Females (57) 



50 
63 



47 
33 



3 
4 



"Under 12 (10) 
12-lT (54) 
18-30 (73) 
31-45 (65) 
46-60 (27) 
Over 60 (7) 



90 
56 
60 
32 
59 
57 



10 
44 
37 

62 
37 
43 



0 
0 
3 
S 
4 
0 



White (182) 
Black (27) 
Hispanic (7) 
Other (16) 



50 

57 
4 J 
>9 



47 
30 
57 
31 



3 
0 
0 



Normal Media 

Ownership (122) 

Own 1 or more 
new media (104) 



- - - k - 

included all hobse!.^.. 



4. ^ 



",9 



A 
1 



* This category included all hoj^sel.;.. .»3 v^hich possessed one or 
more of the folio 'ing: vii.'ab . gjgirae ; 'vid:-?o cassette recorder; 
persona:! conputer; or videodisc player. 
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• money. Older and younger teletext users indicated a g'ireater 
willingness to pay* In the case of young respondents, a further^^ 
question arises: to what degree will they influence family decisions 
to purchase new' technology? . ' ^ 

Media ownership, is a strong indicator of v:iiiingness to purchase 
^teletext.- Those who have already purchased a VCR, video game, 
personal computer or videodisc player indicated a much greater 
likelihood of teletext purchase conparGd to those who. have r i 
purchased any ''new technology 

' TV viewing, is another strong indicator. 'The more 
watched in a household, the higher the peafcentage of responrir.. ;; 
who indicated an interest in purchasing a teletext equipped 

The pattern, of responses is quite interesting in relation 
to riex:7spaper and magazine consumpti9h. • tight/moderate readers 
(i.e. 1 newspaper and 1 magazine) indicated a greater willingness 
, to pay than heavy readers or non-readers. Our interpretation pf 
this response is that heavy readers ^ay feel less need for teletext 
information, while non-readers may have less desire for text based 
information generally i A' light/moderate reader has an interest 
in infornation and a need for more - v;hich tel'-atext might help to 
fill. ' . ^ 

The high indications of willingness to purchase by Blacks, 
blue collar workers and lower-middle income households * (10-2I3K) " 
may suggest aN>roa:aet potential market for teletext than has been 
assumed to date. Flowever^ this study can provide only suggcsstive 
indicators of such a broad market. 

3 

o . • 
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^•4 Infdrnatlcm tj;ants . ° • " 

Table 12 presents the resuiti cf an qpon-enaea Question ih 
- v*ich t.l.t..t .s=r. a..ea t5 „rite the types, c£ infcnnaticn 

, and services they uant^a £ro.^ tiietext ,,hen it Become, a regulaf 

-3^vi«. Each respondent could indicate 1,2,3 or Several information 
categories. . . ^ . ' . 

U.er roqueits for „.ws and Sport, ar. very itrong, particularly 
since these friSes were not available in the telete^^^^service 
When the cuesti6hnaire was distributed; It Is reasonable to 
e.-:pect that the other frequently re,ue.t.d cate,5ries .er. influenced, 
to some degree, by their preseSae in the ...rvice which respondents ' 
experienced. MoSethele.., «anes, ,,eather. Entertainment anc," Lists ^ 
of Events, and Business I rnatioB were ranged highlv. At the ' 
sane tin., recrueits for Consu.eS iSformati.n , "scieHce and Education; 
and Library Information wore moderately frecuent, particularly 
among low(^r income households. 

It should be hoted that nahy of the requests grSuSed under ' ^ 
••Other" w..^ for interactive services, e.g. ban*i„i, iic.et ordering, 
and bill paying. Selected references on the ■■other'' category are ' 
presented in ^rjpendix D. , 

The distributian Of responses by demographic group contains 
many expected variations, e.g. malis were ^ore intefested in Sports ' 
information than feSales. However, there were some curious findings^ 
as well. For exaSple, w.Ktle resp6Sdents from households with a VCS 
video game, or videodisc player all expressed a stroSg interest in 
Games, respondents from households with a personal computer did oot : 
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TABLE 12, 



- Question: When teletext becomes a regular service ^ what 
" kinds of information wbiaia you want most? 

Note: ^§is was an op^n-ended question in which respondents 
coiaid write whatever they wished. 



ALL RESPONDENTS 
(N- 230) 



% OF RESPONDENTS 



CATEGORY ^ N OF MENTIONS WHO INDICATE CATEGORY 

News (general) 98 . 43 
Entertainment & Lists 

of Events 85 37 

Weather .77 ' 33 

^ Games 69 26 

Spor-ts 41 18 

Business Information 41 r 18 ' 

Local News & Community 

'information 26 . 11 

international News 25 11 
Consumer Information 

& Prices . r 24 10 • 

Science fr Education 15 7 

Library Information 14 ^ 6 

^ J 

Hobby Information , 13,,^ 6 . 

Job Listings . • 8 3 

Aii Other 'Categories 50 ^ - 22 
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Note: Inevitably/ open-ended responses mix some categories ^ 
which one would like to separatej^ The games c^^ 

above includes both newspaper games such as a word 

fumble and Video games. Most respondents simply wrote 
''games." However, other indicators suggest 'tJxat some 
meant a newspaper Style game while others meant . a video 
• arcade game. Similarly^ ^the entertainment category 
includes listr: of entertaining events (^e.g. movie timetables) 
and entertaining information (e.g. horoscopes) . - 

■ ^ ■ ■ V, ■ • SB ' . 



mention Games as frequently. 'Respdhdents from households-* with a 
personal computer expressed a stronger than average interest., in 
Business Information and Local Community Information. ' In addition, 
it is curious that interest in Business Information declined as the 
number of persons in the respondent's household increased. 

c 

Further details about demographic group information %'ants^^ 
are presented in Appendix D. 
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;" 5. &T^4JSS^r^i a:-?d conglus ioiis 

■ 7. ~ 

A reader should exercise caution in drawing cbnciusicnr from 
our - study. The finc^ings in this report nust be weighed along with 
results fron the household research and btlier reliable investigations 
^of teletext usa^e. With this , caveat in mind, it ,jnay be argued that 
'our study prbvid<^s encouraging findings to oublic broadcasting 
stations and other potential service providers, as v:eli as manufacturers 
teletext equipment. 

The general reaction to the teletext service«was positive? usage 
was moderate to strong at most locations ; and a majority of our 
survey respondents indicated: a willingness 'to purchase a teletext 
equipped T\^ when they enter the mai:ket for a new TV. Along v.dth 
these encouraging findings, we uncovered a number of problems 
associated with the system software and keypad design. However, most 
Of these problems can be alleviated by ^alterations to the softv/are 
and keypads. ^ In- addition, our findings suggest that teletext is 

i 

not likely to receive universal acceptance in the near fut*::re. The 
population of users in the decade ahead is likely to be represented 
by a higher percentage of citizens under- 4 3 years of age and, possibly, 
by a greater percentage of males;. In- other wa^^^, our " f ihdingr^ * 
indicate tl^at the population of teletext users may closely resemble 
the current population of heavy TV vievrersy^ " • ' 

In the- discussion to follow, attempt to highlight bur major 
findings and present arguments > based upon the pub.lic site data, which' 
address some of the fundamental i^nxxos raised in the Alternate ?'odia 
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eehter*s proposal to the funding agencies. 
5 . i Social Inte c rat ion 



/ _ 

and leisure 



relete:4t nust find a plac^a within the everyday world of ' v/orl: " 

routines, human traffic patterns^ and information habits. 

. j_ 

Our investigation demonstrated this very clearly, as teletext v;as . 
received well in some locations a? ^ pporly in others. . Teletext 
was accepted and used v.Vier' it J.w; comfortably into existiny soc/.al 
patterns at a qiven location, end supported or oomplemei.ted the 
raisoh d'etre of the builair-g or space: Part of tuis acceptance was 
couched in the actions of locaJ "opinion xc-^.rler5" and "power brokers." 
That i^, at sites v/here telf^text usage was heav;:' we encountered • 
strong support for the service by individuals, with some authority 
who worked near the teletext TV, e.g. a guard at the Smithsonian^ 
^\^information booth personnel at rrartin Luther King Library, and a 
maintenance worker at the Bureau of National Affairs These . \ 

it^dividua3.s provided peer training/help for new users and generally 
foktered a positive attitude towards the service, 

^ It appears, further, that the potential for a technology such 
as jteletext to achieve social changes in an environment is related, 
^ifectly oir indirectly, to social acceptance and integration. V7e 
di^d not attempt a systematic assessment of social effects at the 
public sites. However, two forms of social change (one general and 
one specific) emerged during our investigation. a fr'-? sites, the 

teletext ir/ became a -meeting place, particularly during coffee 
brea]:s. In addition, at bne site C^artin Lqther King Library), the 
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service was at least partly responsible for the formation of a 

chess ciub. That i^, a group of teenagers who regularly accessed 

the chess puzzle frame found a basis for group discussions and, in 

turn^ formed a chess club. These social changes' or efrcbts occurred 

• - - 

at the sites v^here teletext had strong local support and fit well 
into the exirting social patterns. 



5.2 Terminals in^ Public- ^oeati ons 

Teletext ternvinals in public locations appear to make^ a good 
deal of sense, for two reasons. First, our survey indicat:ed that 
citizens like the public location terminals and will' use them. 
Second, a public location terminal can aiibw many individuals 
(especially those who feel uncomfortable about new technology) to 
observe others using the service. This may help them feel more 
comfortable' about teletext terminals and/or try the service. It 
api.^ars that the '^general public" v:ill require a great deal of 
assistance, over a long period of time, in order to gain reasonable 
skills x^7ith "terminals," whether they provide access to teletext^ 
videotex or electronic banking. Simple teletext keypads in public 
locawions may help the general public to move up on this learning 
curve. - 

In addition, our work at the public teletext sites has led us 
to recommend a series of practical measures for designing and 
installing public teletext .T\'s. These include: rugged, secure TV 
sets which u^ers cannot touch; simple k^eypads with large keys and 
adequate space between keys; TV set- which operate in a teletext node 
only; softv/are which automaticaily displays the main index between 
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user sessions; few written instructions; and organizaticn of frsuties 
in a, simple Mnear nahheri 

5.3. Costs/Pricing in Public Ixdcations^ * ^ 

It is possible "to develop an estimate of the costs associateid 
v^ith i !Stallihg a teletext e&aipped TV set at a public location 
anA, /.urther, to project a range of costs per user session. These 
figures can, in turn, be used to discuss pricing options, c.g, a 
coin operated teletext terminal . 

Working -vrthin current lndu!3trv,_ estimates for teletext equipped 
TVs, it is xeasonabie to project the following costs for a -public 
teletext terminal: ^ • ; 

S 730 21 inch color TV with teletext decoder and 
large keypad. 

230 ihstallatioh of a small outdoor antenna and 
c mounting of the TV in a vail bracket. 



$-1,000 Est. cost ^per unit, installed 

If an institution or group amortized the unit over a five year 
period and/ in addition, r^aid a yearly fee fpr maintenance of the 
unit, 'tSie cost per unit, per year would approximate the following: 

$ 200 equipment cost, per year 

250 maintenance contract plus electricity 
$ 450 Est. cost per unit, per year 

Our findin^^s suggest that if a teletext TV is accepted by the ppbiic 
in a given location, an average of 23-50 people might ure it' each 
day. Calculating usage based upon a 250 day year would yield ah 
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estimated 6,' 250 - 12^500 users per year. if an institution paid for 

the teletext TV from its own budget, this would yield a cost per 

user session "ranging between 4<^ - 7<^ . 

If ah institution or group decided to provide the teletext TV 

iDn a coin operiated -feasis , some additional costs would be incurred for. ' 

the coin operation equipment and parsonnoi to collect revenues. None- 

J- 

-theless, a price of 25<: for a three mihu£e session woulxl adequately 

cover the institution's costs. Tfiis pricing model assumes that the' 

institution does not- have to pay for the teletext service. In this- 

sense, it is aneibgous to coin operated^television sets at airports. 

:n alternative model in which one group provides the service and 

or^arg-^s cu's^toners throvtgh coin operated terminals is beyond the 

sccf;C3 cf this report. -^^^ ^ . 

5 . 4 System Isgiues • " 

The teletext trial was intended, in part, to help public 

broadcasters decide a series of what may be described as system issues: 

e.g. how important are graphics; what is an acceptable waiting time 

for- frames to appear after' pressing the keypad; how many frames of 

information are necessary for a viable service; what types of information 

services do people want most; and> how can a system operator organize 

a. transmission cycle in order to achieve maximum efriciency between 

number of frames nd waiting time? Our study throv/s some light on 

■ - » 

10. For additional components in such a model see, Marcin 'Sltbh * ; 

•*Labor Costs of Creating Teletext Pages,'* New York: Alternate 
?'edia Center, TJorking Paper No. 5, 19G2. • 

c . L ' . ; _ 

f 

o 
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5.4.1 Graphics . The response to graphics xi^as very positive; They 
were clearly helpful in attracting people to the teletext TV dnd 
generated :;iahy spontaneous, favorable comments c. Graphics were 
less appealing to middle age, male managers, who placed more einphasis 

oh content alone. However, our data may be used to support ah -argument 

- - ^ 

that high quality graphics provide strong appeal to (mahy) teenagers. 

Blacks, and women. 

These indicators must be weighed against the cost of creatine^ 

graphics and the toll they take in "slowing -down" a. teletext service. 

"loreovcr, our study does not provide anv evidence about the useful- 

• 11 
ness of graphics or about their long term appeal in households. 

. ... ^ " . .. 

However ^ ' our fir lings do suggest, that graphics provide an initial 
attractiveness to many groups. ninimally, high quality graphics may 

help to encourage new teletext users in public locations and/or • 

^ ■■ — - * 

attracu customers in the TV section of a department store. 

5. •'.2 Acceptable waiting tine . The public site data provides a 
clear ansv/ef to the question, "T-Jhat is an acceptable waiting time 
for frames" to appear after a user presses, the appropriate keys on 
a keypad?" There is rid acceptable waiting time. People at the 
public sit(Bs wanted the frames to appear immediately. 

Given the inherent limitations of a teletext system on the 
vertical blanking interval of a broadcast channel, it may be 
necessary to rephrase the research (rruestion: how long a waiting time 
will people tolerate before pounding the^eypad or walking av;ay in 

11. See ehampness s Aiberdi, "ireasuring Subjective Reactions to 
Teletext Page Design." Nev; York: Alternate r-edia Center, 
Working Paper ilo . 2, 1931. . 
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frustration? It appeared that the t:i0^sCT^s^ervice in Spring 19 82 , 
with an average waiting time 6-7|^cond*s, was ^near the edge of 

user tolerance. The service received poor marks in our questionnaire;^ 
for Slovenes s , ^' but v/e did not observe many people walking away 
from the terminal due to the speed with which frames appeared. 

.5.4,3 Size o^f a 4:eletG>ct service . Our investigation provided 
no evidence that the public wants a large electronic text service 
.or, conversely, that teletext will be hindered in its development 
because of its small size.. Teletext users in the public locations 
expressed an interest in the "right" information, not "lots" of 
if?f ormation • That is, they v;ant information v/hich appeals €o their 
interests and needs. It' appears that these interests and needs 
can be satisfied with a relatively small niimber of frames. Indeed ^ 
few individuals read all of the information which was available - 
on topics, e.g. a lead news story, for which they had a strong 

c - 

interest. 

It may be argued that while each user wants a relatively small 
number, of frames, the diversity of public interests will require 
a large system in order to meet everyone's information wants. This 
is a reasonable argument and one which would support the value of 
videotex or cable delivered teletext services. ?^.lternatively-, 
broadcast tel:tGxt may be able to fulfill these needs by providing 
diverse services on multible channels. ^ The rationale for such an 



aoproach is discussed belov/. •/ 
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5.4.4 besignirig a tGlGtoKt^ ^ervic e . During the trial, there was 
much internal cjiscussion about the relative appeal and usefulness of 
the 1981 teletext service vs. the 1982 teletext service. The public 
site data provide ample evidence for both sides to continue the 
debate. Central to the discu55sion has been the relative. eS\phasis 
which should be placed upon frequent updating of hard ihf bfnation 
such as news headlines and ssports scores vs , a stylized presentation 
of sonevrhat softer information such as- geines , entertainment and 
coianunity events. ' 

The public site rese':arch indicates tha't a teletext service v/ill 
likely generate the largest audience by onphasizing frequently 
updated hard 'information , in particular nev:s headlines, sports scores 
and weather. Kov;ever, softer content such as ^^^ord games, movie 
reviews and electronic art. have strong appeal to segments of the 

public. 7v commercial network is likely to design a_service with ^ 

the greatest mass audience appeal. Other groups, e.g. public 
broadcasting, independent stations and cable operators can choose, 
to compete for the same mass audience or design a service for segments 
of the audience (e.g. teenagers. Blacks or v/bmen) . ^ 

5.4.5 Organization-o£-a teletext cycle . The meter data from the 
public sites revealed that 44% of all accesses were requests for 
the :!ain Index or a Su3d -index. in addition, the 10 most popular 

content frames received more than 49% of all requests - other than 

_ I- 

index requests.^ This suggests a way to reduce effective access 
time without sharply reducing the number of frames in a teletext 
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service. By repeating index frames and the 10 most popular frames 
twice in a cycle, it is possible to reduce the average waiting 
tine to 3 seconds - fcrr two thirds of all accesses. The remaining 
one third* of all accesses would have an average waiting time of 
6 seconds. This is based upon a 12 second cycle of ^frames (the 
actual number of frames v/ill vary in delation to the data rate, 
number of VEI lines ^ and average number of bytes per frame). 

5'. 5 System Features and Teletext Standards 

rvost" of the discussions about teletext standards, both within 
the FCC and at the Electronic Industry Association meetings have 
addressed data r^tes^ data lines on the V3I and alternative teletext 
systems, e.g. 7>htiope^ Ceefax, NAETS and Telidbn. Less attention 
has been directed towards the system features which are to be made 
available to the public, e.g. reveal keys, chaining, and numbering 
of fraraes. Our public site data suggest that the specific features 
of a teletext system^ e.g, how frames are numbered, may have a 
strong impact on public acceptance of the service. It appears that 
the design and manufacturing of decoders is proceeding with 
engineering issues at the forefront and user needs/v7i::nts/skills in 
a design limbo. .Moreover, there .nay not be an opportunity to alter 
the basic system characteristics once the f ir^t generation of 
decoders is made available . That is, the system features in those 
early decoders may place a "lock" on changes which v:ould render the 
first generation decoders obsolete. 



5 . 6 Teletext and Public Broadcastincj 

This report has provided evidence vrhich supf- vfo continued 

teletext activities by public broadcasting. It appears that teletext 

• , _ ■ • _ _____ _ ' _ _ _ - % 

can meet a variety of public infonnation needs and, further, that 

many people want the -^irvice. 

At the same time , the public site results raise important 

policy questions for the public broadcasting community^ Specifically, 

should a teletext service on public broadcasting stations appeal 

to the largest mass audience, or segments of the public who will 

otherv/ise be underserved by commercial teletext services? The 

issue is highlighted by usage statistics at the public sites in the 

Washington trial. The library frames in the 1981 teletext Service 

received approximately 25% as many accesses as the news frames. : 

From a commercial perspective, this \>7buld be inadequate and the 

li' rary frames would likely be replaced. Hbv7ever> f rcm__a cpm^^ 

service perspective ^he library frames would likely be retained. 

Moreover, the conmHlnity infonnation services - consumer prices, 

science and education^ and library information - received stronger 

___._/_. 
than average mention in bur questionnaire frbm l0wer" income 

households, a grbup which public broadcasting is mandated to se^'Ve. 

In this way, teletext ^raises tiie same policy questions with v/hich 

the public broadcasting community has had to v/restle for many years. 
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Teletext Users: Sup.:leinentary Tables 



Tf-.ELE 15. 



.B-1 



Tfel^TEXT USERS AT THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

(N » 82) 



% OP ALL % OF ALL PERSONS 

GROUP TELETEXT USERS PASSING NEAR TERMINAL 



Sex 

Males ■ 81.-^ 43 i 6 

Females , 18.::. 56.4 



Under 12 "4 - 1.1 

12-17 r-.O : .4 

18-30 52.4 ■ 33.6 

:l-45 .40.2 54.0 

^'o-6b '5.0 10.5 

60+ 0.0 .4 



Race 

White . 71 . 9 65 . 1 

Black ' 17.1 27.2 

Other \ 11.0 -.^^ ■ J:: 7.6 
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TABLE 16. 



GROUP 



TELETEXT USERS- AT THE SMiTHSeNi^siJ : 
• (N » 59) 



% OF ALL 
TELETEXT USERS 



% OF ALL PERSONS 
PASSING NEAR TERMINAL 



Sex 
Males 
Females 



77,9 
22.1 



55.1 
44.9 



Age 
Under 12 
12-17 
18-30 
31-45 
46-60 
50+ 



15.3 
44.1 
18.6 
20.3 
1.7 
0.0 



11.9 
30.1 
23.3 
28.9 
.5 
1.1 



Race 
White 
Black- 
Other 



94 .9 



94.3 
3.4 

2,3 
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, \ , ^ ■■ B-3 

TABLE i?.. 



TELETEXT USERS AT MLK LIBRARY 

„ ■ , (N = 87) 

% OF ALL \ % OF ALL PERSONS 

GROUP TELETEXT-USliRS' PASSING NEAR TERT-II r4A L 

Sex 

Hales ^ 80.5 56.5 

Female^ 19 .5 43 .5 



Under 12 •• 3.4 4.1 

12-17 . 27.5 13.4 

18-30 4H.2 38.3 

31-45 2-.0 30.4 

46-60 4.5 11. V 

60+ 3.4 .2.2 



Race 

White 3 3\,3 ' 35 .2 

Black 59.8 59.1 

Other _ 6.9 4.7 



I 
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' LENGTH OF VIEWING SESSION AND TIME OF DAY 

Length of Session 

s ■ . 3_Minutes LONGER THAN 

OF DAY (N) OR LESS 3;03.-5;aQ 5 Mtnnt^s ' 

~ ^ ' (%) (%) (%) 

9 - Noon (20) 55 - 25 23 , i0e% 

12:01 - 2^; 00 (58 ) 66 • 10 24 ^' 

2:01 - A:00 (92) 55 ' 18 . 27 

4 :0.1 - 6:00 (60) 72 15 13 

- 8:00 iS^ 22 22 56 ' 



TABLE 19. 



LENGTH OF VIEWING SESSIiONS AND SEX/AGE OF BSERS 



USER GROUP (N) 



3 MINUTES 
OR LfeSS • 



>l: d 1-5 ^00 



LONGER THAN 
5 MINUTES 0 



Sex 
Males (191) 
Females (48) 

Hnaer 12 (17) 
12 - 17 (52) 
18 - 3b (90) 
31 - 45 (66) 
46 - 60 (11) 
60-K (*) 



60 
60 

41 

56 

66 

65' 

36 



16 ' 

i9 



12 
17 
17 
15 

. 27; 



— T%r 

s ,, _'v 

<^ 24 
21 

47 

2.7 
17 
2b 
, 37 



100% 



* The sample of users over the age of 60 is too small to 
^report here. 



TABLr 20. 



LENGTH OF VIEWING SESSION ftKD SITE 



SITE (N) 



i Lfihgth .6£- Session 



3 MINUTES 
OR LESS 



3 :0I-S^^_ 



LONGER THAN 
_5-i!iNUTES ^ 



(%) 



HLK Library (87) . 



51 



Bureau of 

National Affairs (32) 76 



Smithsonian^4^4 



J8 



17 ■ 

17 

1 2 



32 

: 13 
•2 0 



100% 



' The observational stu4y was cohdehtrated at threse sites ^ 
While th<ire are somei-^ata' on thes length pf viewing sessions 

two additional sites, the sample size is-stoS ^mail to 
report 'here, " 



TABLE 21. 



OBSERVED RECEPT;IO^^ p^.(5ble!^is' 



TOTAL OBSERVED 
USgP^ SESSIONS ' 



N WITH OBSERVED 
.RECEPTION PROBLEM^ 



_%^0F SEseibNs' ■ 

WITH OBSERVED 
RECEPTION -PPQBLEM- 



239 



X 



22 



9.2 



TOT;^i OBSERVED 
FJ^J^-^E ACCESSES 




9 X 8 framiBs 
session = 
J9i2 



DEGREE OF OBSERVED 
RECEfeTXPN-PROPLEr^S 



%_0F >^lA^!E 
ACCESSES WITH. ; . 
RECEPTION PROBLMl 



During periods with 
bfeserved "•reception 
probrems /an aver- 
age of 1 frairie in 5 
vToulc^not display 
conp lately in a 
single pass. 



1,8 



i2 



X 



X .2 =, 35.2 



1^ 
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TABLE 22 . 



RECEPTION PROBLEMS AND .USEI^ DISCOMFORT 



N_OBSERVED_SESF.IONS 
VJITH* A RECEPTION 
PROBLEf! 



N_SES'SIONS_IN_WHICH 
USER EXKIEITED_SgME_ _ 
DISCOMFORT_OR_ TROUBLE 
IN USI!^G TELETEXT 



%_gF_ RECEPTION 
PROBIiEMS_WITH 
ASSOCIATED USER 
DISCOr-^ORT 



22 



17: 



77 
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TABLE 23. 



C-1 



AVERAGE NUglBER, OF '"USERS PER DAY* 
1981 Teietext Service 



SITE 



AVER. N USERS PER ACTIVE tlETER DAY 



All Sites 

Smithsonian 

MLK Library 

Rbekville, MD 
•Cbmmiuhity Gehter 

Bureau of ^ 
National Affairs 

Walt Whitman ; 
High School 

Galiaudet College 

Children's Museiim 

National Press Club • 

Senior Citizen Center^ 



24 

53 
48 

37 

31 

29' 

14/. 

ii 



Average Length of a Viewing Session: 4:21 
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TABLE 24'.^ 

, AVERAGE NUMBER OF USERS: ^R DAY 
1982 Teletext Service 



SITE 



AVER. N USERS 



ACTIVE METER gAY- 



All Sites 



2B 



HLK Library 

Smithsonian 

Walt Whitman 
High School 

American Automobile 
Association 

bureau of National Affairs 

RocJcville., MD. 
Community Center 

Gallaudet College 

National Press Club_ A 



47 

4b 

38 

33 
24 

12 

8 



Ayerage tength *of a Viewing Session: 4:21 
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SUB INDEX SELECTIONS 






19 81 Teletext Service 




SUB INDEX 


N SELECTIONS 


% OF ALL SELECTIONS 


Entertainment 


• 

2 ^ 2 7 4" 


• 

24.6 


News 


lf519 


16.4- 


Sports- 


1,249 


13.4 


Weather 


1 , 090 


11.7 


Feature 


1,025 


■ ii-1 


Business 


835 


9.0 


Library 


62.4 


6.7 . 


Consuner Focus 


354, 


3.8 


Checkbook 


298 


3.2 


ALL PUBLIC SITE? 


9,'26 8 ^ 


idb.b 
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SUB INDEX SELECTIONS 



1981 Teletext Service 



.INMENr 



(% of all selections) 

ms^ S&ORTS* WEATHER 



FEATJURE 



Ail Sites 



Shtithsonian 
MLK- Library 



24.6 



■25.0 



22.3 



16.4 13.4 



15.4 14.4 



17.6 14. 1 



11.7 
,14.4 
9.3 



,11. 1 
10.4 
11.7 



Children's Museum 26.3 



21.6 



9.5 



13.2 



12.3 



Rockvillej MDi 
Jewish Comrtranity 
Center 



30.6 



12.1 15.5 



10 . 3 



8.3 



Senior Citizen 
Center 



\ 



Gallaudet^College 



National Press ^ 
Club 



21.8 
21.7 

12.0 



16.9 



17.4 



21.6 



9.8 



8.5 



8.9 



12.4 



13.6 



10.7 



15.6 



8.1 



14.0 



Walt Whitman 
High School 



30.8 



9.8 23.8 



11.4 



9.5 



aureau of , _ _ . 

'National Affairs 27.6 



12.4 



8.8 



8.1 



14 .5 
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SOB INDEX SE£Eef iONS 
(cbnt . ) 

1981 Teletext Service 



_ _ U of all selections) 
SITE BUSINESS L IBR/iRY CONSUMEg^EOClXS i^liE CKBObK 



Aii Sites 


9.0 


6.7 " 


3.8 


3.2 . 


iflMM Ad W Ai JL Cl« 1 

J 
✓ 

MLk library 




5il 


3.5 


2.3 


9.5 


8.4 


3.1 


3.9 


Children's Museum 


* 

6.0 • 


5.0 


3.9 


2.8 


Rdckville^ HD. 
Jewish Community 


8.3 ' 


7.9 


4.0 


2.^ 


Senior Citizen 

• 


6.0 


9 . 4 


4>9 


3.8 
3 . 4 


• >■• 

Gaiiaudet College 


11.1 ■ 


9i8 


6 . 4 


National Press 
Club 

c 


10.2 


;8.5 


8.5 


5.6 


Walt Whitman 
High School 


6.6 


4.4 

» 


> 

2.9 


.7 


Bureau of 
National Affairs 


14.8 ^ 


/ 

3.5 


3.2 
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SUB INDEX SELECTIONS 



1982 Ti^Xdti&xt Service 



All Public Sites 



SUB INDEX 



N SELECTIONS 



% OP ALL SEi 



Mind Play 
Weather 
Electro Art* 
Performance 
Bulletin Board 
Analysis 
For Kids 



Oh Viev? 



1,956 
1,821 
1,221 
1,160 
1,137 
958 
897 



66*4 



2b. b 
18 .6 
12.4 
11.8 
11.6 
9.8 
9.1 
6.8 



9,814 



- 100.0 



Electr'^ Art is difficult to classify. It was listed in the 
Rain . Index ^ just as the dth^ categories above were listed^ 
However, a user who selected Elesctrb Art received the art 
frame immediately i In this sense, it was hot. a sub-ihdex. 
it is listed here sines it waa a category within the Maih • 
Index and one aiterhative among the others listed above. 
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SUB INDEX SEtee^iONS 



i982 Teletext Service 



(% of aii selections) 

JCTRO ART PERFORMANCE 



k 



11 Sites 



.0 



18.6 



12.4 



11.8 



Smithsonian 



MLK Library 



23.9 



20.0 



13.9 
15.3 



15.6 
11.2 



10^8 
13.9 



Rdckville, MD 
Jewish Cbnuhunity 
Center 



18.1 



19.3 



12.3 



16.2 



Gallau<3et 
College 



14.1 



13.0 



12.0 



14.1 



National 
Press Club 



Walt Whitanan 
High School 



16.2 

^ 

18.9 



14.1 



21.9 



12.7 



17.2 



13.3 



-9.7 



Bureau of ^ 

National Affairs 17.3 



22 .4 



8.8 



11.6 



Aiftericaii 

Automobile Assoc. 18.6 



26.5 



8.7 



12.2 
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-SUB* INDEXf SEtECf iONS 



1982 Teletext Service 
(cont.) 



C-8 



SITE 



BULLETIN (% of all selections) • 
^BOa^D ANALYSIS FOR KIDS m Vf m 



All Sites 



11.6 



9.8 



9.1 



€;8 



Smithsonian 



MLK Library 



8.7 
13.4 



6.4 

9;3 



13.5 
10.0 



6.8 



ROckville, MD 
Jewish Cbitunuhity 
Center 



9.6- 



7.0 



15.5 



8.0 



Gallaudet 



20; 7 



9.8 



-7.6 



8.7 



National 
Press elub 



14.8 



12.7 



5.6 



4 

10.6 



Wait Whitm^Ui 
High Schodi 



9.5 



7.8 



7.8 



7.1 



Bureau of 

National Af4ajirs 12.2 



16.3. 



5.3 



5.9 



fimericah 

Automobile As sdc^ 14^2 



8 . 4 



'5.4 



6.1 
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FRWIES- SELECTED/FRAMES AVAJtftStE 

i98i . Teletext Service ' 

• ■ . . ,• . /.. 

: ; '■' :'/ 

--. - _ . - _ - - / 

Note: This table excludiss all index frames and chained 
frames* It shows _the reia'tionship between the 
airipuht of con ten travail able in d given category 
and the amount acttaally selected. 

% OF FRAMES % OF FRAMES SELECTION 

CATEGORY ^EL ECTED AVAILABLE RATING 



Weather 19.5 . 



ERIC 



News 16.5 -'8.8 1.9 

Sports ' 11.7 ■ '6.1 1.9 



11.9. 1.6 



Entertainment 19^9 . .14.6 1.4 

Feature 11.6 9.^ l.:2 

Businesss 7.6 7.9 " 1.0 

' r _ ■ ■ 

Library 7.7 .18 .'3- ^i4 

Checkbook- 2.1 _ 8.1 i3 

♦ 

Consumer Focus ~^ 3.4 ' \A.A ^2:: 

Average Rating » 1^0 

Based upon 13 ^ 998 ' frame selections 



Selection Rating » % og grames' Selected 

% of f rames availetble 



TABLE 30.. 



FRATIES SELECfEb/FRftMES AVAILABLE 
i98i Teletext Service 



SITE 



(Selection Rating) __ ■_ ' .'_ 
JIEWS SPORTS WEATHER. ' ENTERTArNIlENT 



FEATURE • 



All Sitjes' 



1.9 1.9 



1.6 



1.4 



1.2 



Smithsonian -1.6 2.4 



1.9^ 



1.3 



1.2 



MLK Library- 2.2; 1.9 



1.2 



♦ 1.3* 



1.3 



' . Children • s 
Musetan 



.2.5 l.e 



1.7 



1.6 



1.1 



Rockville _ 
Jewish Coitnri, 
Center 



1.3 ,2.2 



1.5 



1.9 



.9 



" Senior Citizen 
Center 1.8 



1.8 



2.4 



1.0 



1.1 



Gallaudet 
College , 



2.1 : 1.3 



2.3 



1.3 



.8 



Nat. Press 
Club 



2.6 



1.5 



1.7 



.4 



1.3 



Walt Whitman 

High School * 1.2 



2.6 



1.9 



2.0 



.9 



Bureau^of 

Hat . Affair s L^i 1.4 



1.1 



1.6 



1.5 



Selection Rating « 



% of. frames selected 
% of frames available 



Ho 
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SITE 



FRAMES SELECTEDi/FRAMES AVAlIsABLE: 

* i 

1981 Teletext Service • 
(cont.) 

JSelection Rating) - 

BUSINESS' LIBRARY ei 



All Si-tes 



Smithsonian 



MLK Library 



1.0 
.7 
1.1 



i4 
.4 
.5 



.3 
.1 
.3 



.2 
.2 
.3 



ehildreh' s 
-Museunf - 



.6 



.4 



.2 



.2 



Rockyille 
Jewish Community 
Center 



.7 



A 4 



..2 



Senior Citizen 
Center 



.7 



Gallaudet 
College 



.6 



National 
Press Club 



• 1.8 



.3 



Walt Whitman 
High School 



.7 



.3 



.02 



.2 



Bureau of • . 

leLl,. Affairs 2 . 2 



.2 



.8 



.2 
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TABLE 3i. 



"FRAMES SELECTED/FJlAMES AVAILABLE 



' . . 1982 Teletext;Service 

'-Note: This table excludes all ihaex frames and chained 
.-• frames. ^It shows the relationship between the 
; . " amount of cphteht availeible in a given category 

and the aunouht actually selected. ' 



, % OF FRAfffiS % OF FRAMES SELECTION 

CATEGORY SgLECTEEL AVAI LABLE RATING 

Weather , 25.2 ' • 11.2 2,3 

Electro Art 8.5 3.8 2*2 

Mind Play 21,5 15.2'» 1.4 

Analysis . 8.0 9.9 .8 

Performance 11.7 16.6 ' .7 " 

- ■ . , * 

Bulletin Board 12^3 • 17.0 .7 

For Kids 6.7 , 11.3 .6 

On View 16^2 ' 15.0 .4 



Based lapdn 9.>814 frame selections 
Average Rating » 1.0 

Selection Rating =» » of frames selected 

% of frames available 
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FRAMES SELECTED/PiUaffiS AVAitABtE ' 

.1982 Teletext 'Service 

■ (Seiection Rating) 
WEATHER ELECTRO ARf ' MIND PLAY ANALYSIS 

Aii Sites 2.3 2.2 1.4 iS 

Smithsonian 1.7 3.2 1.' .5 

MLK Library 1.5 2.1 1.6 .8 

Jewish Community 2.6 * 2.6 1.5 .2 

Center • * ^ * 

Gailaudet 

College 2.2 1.6 ^ ^ .8 .8 

National 

Press Club 1.8 1.3 1.4 i.f 

_ • 

Walt Whitrnan • . 

High School 3.3 2 . 9 1.4 .4 

Bureau of j^-^"^ 

Natttonal Affairs 2.7 1.4 1.2 i.5 

American ^ , 
Aut omob i le As^g. 2.5 1.6 1;'5 ...... , 6 

Selection Rating = % of frames selected 

% of frames available 



C-14 



- SITE 



All Sites 



Smithsonian 



I^ILK Library 



RbcJcviHe^ Mi> 
Jewish Gotninuhity 
Gehtef 



Gallaudet 



Jt|itional" 
Press eiub 



Wait Whitman 
High School 



Bureau of 

National Affairs 



American 

Automobile Assoc, 



FRAMES SELSeTED/l'RAMES AVAILABLE 

1982 Telitext Service 
(cont.) ~ 

(Selection Rating) 

BULLETIN V ._ _ 

-^£REORMANCE BOARD' FOR KIDS ON VIEW 

•"^ .7 . .6 . ^4 

. .7 .6 " .9. '"^5^ 

*8 -^^i ' .6 .5 

> ' ^ ' * . * • 

.4 .6 1.1 .4 

■ ■ ■ • _ • 

.7 1.4 .6 .4 

.7 / 1.1 .2 .3 

.5 - ' .6 ' : ;^.5 -.3 

.7 > ' .6 \ .4 .3 

♦ 8 ^8^ ^1 .3 
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APPEND!.'^ b. 



User Evaluations : Supplementary Tables 

4 •. • * 

; (Returned Questionnaires ^ 2 35) 



Note: A reader who v ould like a copy , of the questionnaire 
should contact the authors. ^ ^ . 



1 



: — ' : ' ''i'ABJLi:; j-j. ' — ■ : 

. , _ __ _ _ ^ _ ' ' 

'Q: Would you pav k,n extra $.200 over the normal cost of a 
TV set to get teletext? " •- ' 



YES 

1W 



TfT 



UNSURE ■ 
, (%) 



MLK Library ^45) 

f 

fratiphai Press club (8) 

^. The- Smithsonian (25) 

Walt Whitman H-.s. i26) ^ 

.Bureau of National 
Affairs (48) 



Center 111) 

American Automobile 
Association (66) ' 



First Time User (99) 
Occassridhal User (5j; 
Frequent User (69) 



76 
63 
76 
38 

31. 

- 36. 

52 

'40 
48 



24 
37 
20 
62 

67 

64 

4'1 

35 
56 
49 



0 
0 
4 

0 

2 



7 
3 

4 . 



Blue C3ollar (12) 

Manageirial/ 
Professional (-106) 



eierical :(i6) 
Student (84) 
Retired (6) 



38 
44 

50 
65 

6i 



33 

52 

44 
35 
16 



8 

4 

6 
0 
16 



Own V^R (50) 66 

Own Video Same (68^ ' ' 63 

0^ Videodisc' Player (Id) •^.90 

Own Personal Computer (40) 65 



34 
37 
10 
35 



0 
0 

- 0 
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TABLE 33 i 



Q: ITouia.i^pu pay an . extra . $ 2'6o over the ncirmal cost of a 

T5{. set to teletext?;-- 
GROUP (N) VES no IJNSUHE 



Total Number of People 
in Househo*id 




TFT 
.« 



52 
57 
56 
,48 
60 



48 
37 
47 
50 
37 



6 
6 
3 
2 
3' 



Total ,Hoaseho Id Income 
Under $ 10 ,,000 (7) 
$ lb-20;b00 (27) 

c 

$ 20-30,000 (39) 
S 30,000' or more (151) 



28 
81 
54 
51 



71 
19 
41 
45 



0 
0 
5 
4 



Household TV Viewing 

Under 2 hrsi per day (57) ,44' 

2-4 hrsi per day (85) 58 

4-6 firs, per day (49) . 63 

6 or more hrs . per " 

day (43) I v., 70 



51 

40^ 

35 

3 a 



5 
2 
2 



Respondent ! s Newspaper 
Consumption 

No newspapers (33) 

1 newspaper (113) 

2 or more newspapers ' (77) 

* It- 



52 
6i 
51 



.48 
35 
""47 



e 

4 

2 
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' . ■ TABLE 33> 

Q: t'?6ulc you, pay an extra $ 590 over the norr.ai cost ©f a 
TV sot to oct teletext'? 



GROUP *(Nr 



YES 



JHSSHRE 



D-3 



Respondent's Magazine 
Cbhsumptibh ^ 

No magazines (29) 

1 magazine (40) 



2 or more . 
magazines.' (155) 



52 
65 

53 



^ 44 
33 

45 



4 

2 
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TABLE 34. 

Would you uis4 teletext in public locations? 

eft 



•GRgyP_ iN) YES ■ NO UNSURE 

ffi fT) r%i 



A 



Own VCR (49) 78 12 10 

Own Video Game (7l) ^ 83 .7 lO 

Own Videodisc Player (10) 90 10 0 

Own Personal Computer (40) 88 .5 7 

HottseSold^V Viewing 

Under 2 Hotirs (57) f 80 7 13 

5-4 Hours (85) 82 ^ 6 12 

4-6 Hours (50) 80 10 10 

. - / \ 

6 or more Hours (33 r 79 6 15 

Respondent's Newspaper 
Consumption 

b Newspapers^ (33). 82 9 9 

1 Newspaper •(114) .85 5 , ^10 

> ' 

2 or more Newspapers (76) 70 10 20 



/ 



Consiamptxon 

0 Magazines (29) 86 • 10 4 

1 Magazine (40) 83 5 . 12 

2 Magazines ox; more (148) 78 7 15, 

- • • • 

Frequency of Teietext Use 

«* 

First Time (101) 80 10 10 



Occasionally (55) ' ' -^73 11 16 

% , _ 

Frequently (74) 84 Jtj 15 



lis 



..*^^BLE 34. . . ' , . . __ _ _ 
Would you use teletext in public locations? 



D-5 



GROUP (N) 



YES 


NO 


UNSURE 


(%) ^ 


(%) 


(%) 


79 


7 


14 


73 


ib 


17 


93 • 


7 


b 


93V 

1 


4 


3 


96 


0 


10 


78 


ii 


11 


79 


4 ~~ 


17 


86 


9 


5 


80 * 


4, 


16 


81 


11 


8 

■ 


88 


• 


a 


96 


A 


• 0 


73 


19 


17 


78 


8 


14 



Blue Collar ; (14) 
Manager/Professional (106) 
Secretary/Clerk (15) 
Student (84) 
Retired M^Q) 

House 



1 Person (27) 

2 Persons (48) 

3 Persons (35) 

4 Persons (50) 

5 or more Persons (64) 

Househald in^coroe 
Under lOk (8) 
i0-20k (28) 
20-30k (41) 
30k or more (150) 

SjLta 

KLK Library (49) 

Press Club (8) 

Smithsonian (25) 

Whitman High School (26) 

Bureau of Nat. Affairs (48) 

Community Center (11) 

Amer. Automobile Assoc. (66) 



90 
80 

8b 

88 

59 
160 
79 



6 
2b 

8 

17 
Q 
5 



4 

b 

12 
8 

24 
0 

16 
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t ot Respondents Who Indicate Category 

V?hGn teletext becomes a ^ ^" - ^ _ 

^ regular service, what )' __ __ 

kinds of information SEX AGE OF RESPONDENT 



v;ould you v/ant most? 


MALE 


— FEMALE 


— -12 


12j!^1T 


18-30 


V 

31-45 ^ 


46-60 


60 


(N) 




(57) 




(52) 


(68) 


(65) 




(7 


News (general) 


43 


40 


40 


4b 


42 


42 


46 


14 


Ehtertainiheht & 
Lists of Events 


34 


46 


28 


25 


29 


52 


. 54 


0 


weauner 


29 


46 


20 


20 


36 


31 


57 


29 


Games 


27 


25 


6D 


44 


21 


' 9 


2i 


43 


£>]pozr us 




ft 
9 


30 


24 


25 


8 


11 


b 


Business information 


20 


12 


6 


4 


10 


29 


39 


0 


Local News & Community 
Information 


8 


21 


J 

b 


4 


15 


12 


» 

18 


b 


International News 


12 


7 


b 


15 


21 


3 


6 


0 


Consumer Information 
£ Prices 


12 


7 


b 


b 


11 


22 


7 


6 


Science & Education 


^ 4 


14 


b 


5 


lb 


6 


4 


0 


Library Information 


7 


4 


0 


7 


3 


9 


.4 


6 


Hobby Inforinatibh 


^ 4 


11 


e 


0 


3 


b 


36 


6 


Job Listings 


4 


2 


e 


4 


9 


b 


0; 


0 


All Other Categories 


is 


32 


20 


2i 


15 


29 


18 


b 



12i 
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% 


of r 


tespondehts 


Who Indicate Category 












RACE 




HOUSEHOLD 


INCOME 




GATEGORY 


















J^iliTR BLA€ 


JK IIISPftNIC 


OTHER 


-iOK 


10-20K 


2b-36K 


30 


(N) 




in) 




(15) 


(8) 






as 


News , (general) ^ 


is 47 


13 


43 


24 






49 


45 


Enter tainm^ht & 
Li^ts of Events 


38 


23 


71 


24 


38 


21 


3^ 


4i 


Weather 


39 


to 


14 


18 


25 


32 


32 


34 


Gaines 


19 


39 


14 


54 


0 


43 


2b 


17 


Sports^ 


17 


10 


14 


24 


13 


14 . 


17 


21 


Business Information 


20 


6 


0 




e 


9 


5 


27 


iiOcai News & Conununity 
Information 


12 


10 


i4 


s 


13 


11 


±2 . 




international News 




13 


14 


12 


13 


18 - 


17 


'8 


Consumer information 
& Prices 


10 


lb 


b . 


18 


13 


21 . 


7 


11 


Science & Education 


5 


6 


14 


12 


13 


14 - 0 


5 


5 


Library Information 


7 


3 


0 


6 


13 " 


4 


5 




Hobby In formation 


7 


3 


0 


b 


0 - 


.4 


5 


6 


Job Listings 


2 


6 


b 


6 


b, 




7 


2 


Alt Other Categbries 


23 






12 


5b 


25 


12 
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TABLE 35, 

% of Respondents Who v^lndicate Category 

OWNERgHIP 



eaTEGORY 


NORMAL 
MEDIA 


SOME 

ADVANCE 

MEDIA 


OWN 
VCR 


OWN 

VIDEO 

GAME 


OWN 

VIDEODISC 
PLAYER 


OWN 

PERSONAL 
COMPUTER 


(N) 






im 


m) 


(loj 


m) 


Kews (general) 


40 


43 


39 


45 

/ 


30 


40 


Entertain^eht & 
Lists : b£ Events 


38 


38 


41 


23 


20 / 


40 


Weather 


'33 


32 


3 J 


30 


10 


35 


Games 


16 


32 


39 


35 


100 


12 


Sports 


19 


i7 


14 


20 


0 


15 


Business information 

✓ 


22 


17 


14 


11 


10 


25 


Local News s Community 
Information 


9 


15 


22 


13 


30 


28 


Internatibnai News 


11 


10 


6 


13 


lb. 


lb 


Consumer information 
& Prices 


16 


8 ' 


|b 


8 


0 


8 


Science & Educatibh 


6 


7 


6 


4 


0 


0 


Library Information 


5 


5 


4 


7 


0 


3 


Hobby Ihfbrmatibh 


8 






~ 0 


0 


0 


Jbb Listings 


2 


2 . 


0 


4 


0 


3 


All Other categbries 


22 


21 


20 


17 


10 


3b 



Note: Norinal Media Ownership was defined a^ any cbmbihatib^ of 

TVs^ radios^ stereos^ etc; ixclusive of aiVCR» Video Game ^ - 
Videodisc Player by Persbhal Cbmpiiter* Advanced Media Owhershi 
i^Bud^iSbm^^^itfiS biMwre ttMMiew maA^^wm^ 



EKLC 



t 



CATEGORY 



CATEGORY 

I 

I 

lews (general). 



I * 



CftTEGORY. 
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TAStE 56; 

What kinds of teletext information do you want most? 

- Seiected References in "Other" Category 

Poetry . 

Closed Captioning 

Graphics ^ ] 

Banking 

Bill Paying 

Ticket Ordering 

o • ■ 

Recipes 
Tax Help 

Telephone Listings 
Erotic information 
Advertising 

Airline Arrivals and Departures 

Fashion Information 

JiAteririews 

Black American News 

Infant and Baby Care 



128 



Q: IIo^ do yoq 



SfiOHfUNi 



Males (176) 



Females (59) 



, . : TABtE 37. ; ^ .i 

IRQHP IMI V ^^^^.i^^"^ Difficult/ Ugly/ : Not Useful/ Boring/ Slow/ 

; R0UE — (N) — Like it Easy to ^e ftttracfc. Useful Fun ^Qul^ 

)wn VCR (49) - ^41 3.9 '3^^^ - - 

h^n Video Game (7 3)/'~^-<2 4.2 4.I 4.2 4.0 2.3 
Krfn 'videodisc V \ 

layer (10) , 3.9 4.5 3.9 4.9 ' 4.2 ' 3.3 

Persoival v. 

lomputer (42) 4.0 J ^'V 3. 8 3.9 3.7 2.6 

bn s ehold ^V Viewing 

nder 2 hours (61) 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.4- 3.4 2.1 

-4 Hours (83) 3.7 4.2 4.1 3.7 4.9 2.2 

-6 Hours IBA) 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 4.0 2.4 

s^er 6 Hours (33) 4.5 4.4 4.1 4.6 4.2 2.7 

aspbhdeht Reada 

Newspapers (33) 4.3 4.4 4^2 4.0 4.0 2w3- 

Newspaper (127) 4.2 4.1 4.1 3.8 3.9 2.3 
or more 

iwspapers (77) 4.1 3.8 4.0 3.7 3;7 2.3 

Magazines (38) 4.3 ^4.5 4.1 4.1 4.1 2.5 

Magazine (4d) 4.1 4.I 3.9 3.7 3.7 2.4 

or more 

gazines (168) 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.8 2.3 
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(0 



i 



Blue Collar (13) 



• n't Like/ Difficult/ Ugly/ Not Useful/ Boring/ Slow/ 
6ReuP--4ii) li ke^t ^aay to Use Attract. Useful _ Fun^^}utc)c^ 



First Time (98) 


4.2 


3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


. 3.9 


2.7 


Occasionally (58) 


3.9 


4.1 


4.0 


3.5 


3.6 


2.0 


Frequently (75) 


4.4 


4.3 


4.1 


4.0 


4.1 


2.3 


Site ^ 






f 








MLK Library (52) 


4.3 


4.1 


3.8 \ 


4.2 


4.0 


2.7 


Press eiub (6) 


4.2 


4.0 


4.3 ^ \ 


V 

-y 3.7 


3.8v 


» 


Smithsonian (29) 


4.6 


4.1 


4.3 


4.3 


4 3 

'I 


2 4 


High School (28) 


4.0_ 


4.4 


. 4.0 


3^4 


3.4 


1.7 


Bureau of 

Nat. Affairs (48) 


3.8 


3.4 


. 4.0 


?.3 


3.6 


1.9 . 


Community 
Center (12) 


,4.6 


* 4.8 


4.5 


. 3.5 - ' 


3-.8 


2.2 


American Automobile 
Association (68) 


4.2 


3.9 


4.3 ' 


3.9 


.3. -8 


n 

i» 

2.5 



I3J ■ 



V 
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